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THE VALUE OF THE WOMAN OF LEISURE 
LENORE HANNA COX 


“First catch your hare!” is a counsel of experience. Where is the 
woman of leisure? One can imagine the impatient question from the 
busy mother, the spinster full of affairs, the tired business woman. 
Perhaps she admittedly exists only in that semi-mythical limbo o! the 
spectacular ‘‘smart set,’’ advertised out of all proportion to i‘s numeri- 
cal importance, where life seems to consist of religiously neglected 
duties, and hectic and costly pleasures. Certainly in no other sphere 
in our energetic land will a woman admit that she has leisure. “I 
should just love to”—study, exercise, read, or even play, one hears so 
often—‘‘if only I had time!” 

What are our women doing with their time? There are still twenty- 
four hours in a day, three hundred and sixty-five days in the year— 
and most women (the estimate is carefully made) are at liberty to choose 
what they will do with some of that time. The woman who is the bread- 
winner for a dependent family cannot be said to have leisure. This 
applies, of course, only to the bread-winner who supports her family 
by unskilled labor, and is unable to buy the necessary services which 
ordinarily would be her duties. The unskilled woman wage earner is 
seldom a wage earner solely. She is mother, wife, or daughter, and 
gives to her dependents in the time that remains from her work the 
services demanded by her position. All other women—from the girl 
who supports herself by the labor of her hands, from the wife whose 
husband provides the means of subsistence for the family, however 
meagre, at one end of the scale, through all grades of affluence to the 
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luxuriously circumstanced wife or daughter of wealthy banker or mer- 
chant at the other—all have leisure, that is, time to spend as they choose. 

The leisure of the working girl is of course limited, and her youth 
demands that some of it be spent in physical exercise and pleasure. 
She must have young company, dance, be gay. Nevertheless, it is hers 
to choose whether all her evenings and holidays shall be so spent or 
not. That she is often, perhaps usually, incapable of choosing any 
other form of amusement or interest for her leisure hours is not her fault 
alone. The larger share of blame must rest upon our still imperfect 
social organization; but the opportunity exists when she is capable of 
embracing it. The mother of a large and growing family is also a person 
of little leisure; but large families seem to be growing beautifully less, 
and—‘‘if this be treason make the most of it!”—too much time may be 
spent on a family’s physical needs. 

These physical needs of the family engrossed the time and the most 
of the attention of our grandmothers. When the corn and wheat were 
raised, ground, and baked on the home premises; the animals killed and 
the meat cured; flax, cotton, and wool, if not grown, were yet spun and 
woven at home and there fashioned into garments; when the cobbler 
became a member of the household while he fitted out the family with 
shoes; when not only cider, but ale and beer, wine and spirits, were 
brewed and distilled at home for family use; then the “lady’—the 
“loaf-giver” as our Anglo-Saxon forbears called her—must have 
found her time much occupied. Whether she did these things with 
her own hands and the help of her children, or, as we read of Madam 
Washington, superintended the household affairs as she sat, like Pe- 
nelope, among her maids, it was an arduous and important work, and left 
but little unoccupied time. What about the house-mother of today? 
She may, and probably does buy most of the necessities of life in the 
shops, finished ready for use. She does this not only because it would be 
difficult for her to obtain and manufacture the raw materials, if she knew 
how, but because the finished product is cheaper, produced as it is by 
machinery and in large quantities. 

Men, who have a genius for coéperation and coérdination, perhaps 
produced, certainly stimulated, by their need of team work in time of 
war, have gradually taken women’s work into their own hands. They 
first laid aside the sword for the pruning-hook, and women (to whose early 
agricultural efforts we owe the development of the cultivated cereals 
and fruits from the wild ones) were driven—shall we say promoted?— 
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from the fields to the house. Then came the machines for spinning; 
the looms worked by power instead of by hand; and the age of production 
had arrived, putting hitherto unthought of luxuries into the lives of the 
poor and the moderately well-to-do. Before the age of machinery the 
labor of a skilled artisan could buy for him only coarse bread and vege- 
tables, with an occasional dish of meat for food; and lindsey-woolsey 
and jeans for clothing, with perhaps alpaca and broadcloth, seldom 
renewed, for “Sunday best.” Machines and the organization of 
industry, leading to an enormous increase in the material goods of life, 
are a purely masculine contribution to our social state. Women did 
their domestic work in individualistic seclusion; men do it by gregarious 
coéperation. 

In all the years during which woman had been shielded from physical 
harm by the warlike male she had learned dependence, so now, without 
a murmur she let her work be taken away, keeping without question 
one function only—which Nature has made it impossible for man to 
usurp—that of bearing and rearing the young. That one function is per- 
haps enough to justify the existence of woman from Nature’s point of 
view, but it is not enough to justify the existence of all women economi- 
cally. If this be, indeed, woman’s only reason for being, spinsters and 
women past the child-bearing age should be eliminated. They have 
either already fulfilled or failed to fulfill their allotted function. Useless 
human beings are cumberers of the earth. It is time for women to show 
that their natural or political value does not rest solely on their faculty 
of reproduction! Can this not best be shown by their use of the leisure 
which the activity of man has thrust upon them? 

All women resent, blindly or consciously, their relative uselessness in 
the scheme of civilization as it exists. The unconscious resentment 
takes a devil-may-care attitude, as who would say—“ Very well, if you’re 
bossing the job, do it! You'll get no help from me.” Such women 
take every thing a man will or can give them, giving as little as possible 
in return. The woman who appreciates the position of her sex resent- 
fully often tries to ignore it by assuming the masculine attitude and 
point of view. She is likely to enter a profession and compete with 
man in his accustomed field, and is but too prone to assume that every 
woman may do the same, and that the sex-position is self inflicted. She 
works both good and ill to woman’s general advancement. Such women 
do show indeed that their sole value does not lie in the faculty of repro- 
duction. They also seem to prove, sometimes, that activity along 
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other lines atrophies this faculty. What woman needs to make plain 
is that she combines with her maternal function other instincts which 
civilization cannot afford to ignore. 

There are few women, however they may resent their uselessness in 
the present scheme of civilization, who wish to return to the days of 
hand-looms and self-contained households. Much is said about the 
hardships of the woman factory worker of today, but her lot is physically 
easier than that of the mistress of the modest household seventy-five 
years ago. Let us have all the machinery possible! Mechanical labor 
done by human beings has nothing noble or ennobling in itself. It is 
purely the attitude of mind in regard to manual labor that ennobles 
it; and it was in this attitude of mind, this sense of the importance of 
her labor that the woman of seventy-five years ago scored—in spite 
of meagre comforts and excessive toil. 

How does the housewife of today spend the time her grandmother 
devoted to the manufacture of food and clothing? Of course she cooks 
and cleans, and washes dishes and clothes. She has allowed these 
minor elements of housekeeping to become overemphasized. Not 
that the food of the household is unimportant; bodily and mental health 
and energy depend upon the quantity and quality supplied. But the 
manner of preparing, the manner of serving, the catering to whimsical 
taste and appetite, all these are thieves of time; and we are far indeed 
from the simplicity, usually combined with great dignity, of our fore- 
mothers. In the matter of clothing the offence is greater. Materials 
are ephemeral, yet they outlast the “styles’”—a word formerly to be 
applied only to the garments of the rich. It is difficult, it is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line defining the boundary between the useful 
and the superfluous. Regarding clothes: so many excellent motives 
are adduced! The desire, first of all, that the child shall have what the 
parent has missed, in which respect the father is frequently as eagerly 
concerned as the mother; the love of beauty, crude it may be, that is 
gratified by making “pretty things” for home and children; the natural 
instinct of generosity in love that pours out on the beloved object a wealth 
of time and toil however useless. Who shall set a limit to this instinct? 
And yet, like the instinct of possession in love, it may work incalculable. 
damage. The self-sacrificing, unselfish mother is apt to rear selfish, 
exacting children, and the balance may or may not be righted in the 
next generation. 

The value of woman’s leisure is apparent when she realizes that she 
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is a member of a larger family than her immediate circle. There are 
few communities in our country today so unfortunate as not to have at 
least a few women who give their time and energy chiefly to public affairs. 
Generally these are women mature in years and judgment, who have 
reared their families and established the routine of their households. 
They are women of all classes, of all grades of fortune. They work, 
together with the public-spirited men, on the boards of hospitals, of 
refuges, of créches, of charities of all sorts. They found voluntary 
civic associations to point out to the community its own needs, and to 
urge the public servants to do their duty. They interest themselves 
in politics (although in most states not recognized as citizens), partic- 
ularly in the relation of politics to the public health and the public 
schools. And sometimes they arise in their wrath at the general in- 
competence and dishonesty of public servants, and demand that there 
be a change; and by a tremendous exertion of “indirect influence” 
get, perhaps, a slight response! They arrange Chautauquas and lecture 
courses, art exhibits and music festivals, for the benefit and pleasure of 
their townspeople, and induce the beneficiaries to subscribe and attend. 
In many of the recognized charitable associations officered by men, these 
women, because they can control their time, do the routine work that 
alone makes success possible. They form the bulk of the “woman’s 
club”—that innocent weapon with which women pried open the door 
of opportunity—where discussions have progressed from Greek poetry 
to modern prisons, from antique art to better babies. 

Such women are of inestimable and generally unestimated value to a 
community. In our still fluid American society they do the work of the 
leisured classes of those older peoples where ‘“‘noblesse oblige” has a 
meaning. It is impossible to praise too highly the noble, disinterested 
work of such women. But every woman has a duty as a citizen of the 
community in which she lives, of the state, of the nation. When she 
realizes that she must sacrifice her desire to do the utmost for her family 
in order to bear her share of the work of the larger world, by the measure 
of the difference in these circles has she become of greater value. She must 
refuse to multiply the superfluities of life, in order to use some of her 
leisure for thought and action on public affairs. It may be a matter 
of extreme importance to her (as one woman put it), “how my child’s 
dress hangs,” or whether every pair of little drawers is lace trimmed, but 
undue attention to such detail takes time stolen from the study of life 
and affairs. The burning questions of tablecloths versus doilies, bouil- 
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lon cups versus soup-plates, serving-tray or no tray, furnishing the proper 
implement with each sort of food, the arrangement of creature comforts 
of bed and bath—all these cost time, and thought, and money. 

Among the most immoral influences of the time should be reckoned 
those magazines, advertised as especially adapted to the “woman in the 
home;” which make enhancement of physical comfort the sole business 
of the married woman, a sentimental love-match the sole goal of the 
young. From being the hardy pioneers of the world who subdued a 
continent in unprecedented time, we are becoming a nation of Sybarites; 
we can endure no hardship; machinery and foreign peasants do the rough 
labor; the native-born of a couple of generations of Americans is will- 
ing only to “‘boss the job.” 

Our women have much to do with the present tendencies. Never, 
probably, has a great state existed in which woman’s influence was so 
potent. There is good reason for this. Our women worked side by side 
with their men while this great continent was being changed from a 
wilderness to a cultivated state. The influence of this equal economic 
status, of this quiet, unassertive partnership has never been entirely 
lost with men of native American stock; the legend of women’s value 
still persists. But she has to reckon, in urging her recognition in social 
and political relations, with men sprung from those older nations where 
women are still chiefly domestic animals or the playmates of leisure 
hours. To prove her value to the nation, despite her economic unpro- 
ductiveness, it is the duty of each woman to use her leisure, not in mere 
time-devouring pleasures, however innocent, not even to enhance 
unduly the physical well-being of her family, but to stimulate and in- 
crease their mental grasp, and her own. 

She may let the “Daily” supplant the “doily” with its attendant 
crotchet hook. Much is said and written about the worthlessness of our 
newspapers, but after all they do contain the news, and in order to choose 
the news that is worth while, only intelligence on the part of the reader 
is necessary, A half hour daily on a reputable newspaper, with a desire 
for knowledge, will work wonders in a mental outlook. The sensational 
novel and the easy-to-read magazine should give way to a thoughtful 
book. This sounds dry-as-dust, but the book need not be. There are 
books that are accurate, well-written, dealing with great questions, 
which are at the same time thrillingly interesting. Some such strong 
meat should be a part, at least, of women’s mental food. Can she not 
exchange the moving picture show, occasionally, for the drama of history 
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seen with the mental eye alone? Only by the example of the past may 
one estimate the historical drama of today now being “enacted and 
contrived” before our eyes. Not long ago a distinguished Italian 
historian—a thoroughly competent judge—made a comparison of the 
present state of our Republic with that of Republican Rome at the 
period of its decline. It seemed not altogether fanciful, but the value 
of the comparison was fully evident only to one who was a student both 
of history and of current events. 

These are stirring times. The war probably marks a great change, 
a turning point in the history of mankind; for, wherever one’s sym- 
pathies may be, all are practically agreed that the ultimate struggle 
is between Feudalism and Democracy. The war is giving to the women 
of the warring countries their greatest chance; men’s work is being 
thrust upon them and they are nobly taking up the burden. Every 
change in woman’s condition has been thrust upon her from outside, 
but no change has found her unequal to the task. Woman is the static 
sex, as must be, since she bears within herself the future race, but when 
change does come, she shows a marvelous power of adaptability. So 
now she is everywhere doing “her bit” in an entirely new world. The 
American woman has had a world-wide reputation for activity and 
initiative. Is she to be the only woman of the world to sit at ease and 
let the wave on which her sisters are riding to economic independence 
pass her by? She cannot now play the part of the women of France, 
of Belgium, of Germany, and England, but she can prove by her work, 
by her conversation, by her earnest endeavor, most of all she can show 
by her voluntary activities, that she could play the part if fate should 
cast her for it. Frivolities, Romance, and Tatting may suit “the piping 
times of peace;” they are not fit pastimes when a political creed hangs in 
the balance. 
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FLORIDA’S FIRST HOME DEMONSTRATION CENTER 


SARAH WARING PARTRIDGE 
Agent of Home Demonstration Work, Hillsborough County, Florida 


The thought that gave birth to Florida’s First Home Demonstration 
Center had its origin in the brain of Marshall Moore, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Hillsborough County, Florida. 

When Mr. Moore entered upon the duties of this office, January 1, 
1913, he brought with him a keen sense of the educational needs of the 
people of the county and some big ideas of how these needs might be met. 

Among them was a plan out of which grew our present work. This 
plan was to place centers within access of outlying country districts 
where the neighborhood folk could gather for training along all lines of 
work pertaining to home life; for the study of home and farm problems; 
for social intercourse; in fact, for whatever might prove for the uplift 
of the home and community. Mr. Moore proposed doing this by erect- 
ing, within access of neighboring communities, a building of pavilion 
type, equipped for community meetings. I saw at once that his problem 
was my problem; and this plan, one of the possible happy solutions 
of the same. Together we have worked out our Home Demonstration 
Center, an adaptation of the original idea. 

For a locality in which to start this work, we chose a scattered neigh- 
borhood, eight miles from the nearest railroad point. The houses, 
from one to four miles apart, are unpainted, unceiled, frame buildings, 
devoid of all conveniences, and with no thought of beauty or sanitation. 
The only suggestion of the outside world in this modern “Sleepy Hollow” 
is the “chug, chug,” of the ubiquitous Ford, which has found its way 
even here. 

As a house i» which to work, we took an old abandoned one-room 
school house, a frame building ,which was as unattractive in appearance 
as the poorest home about it. We were not sorry to find it so, for the 
first demonstration which we wished to make was of some of the possi- 
bilities in such an old shell as this. We ceiled it overhead, painted it 
inside and out, and screened windows and doors. The room, 36x 18 
feet, we divided into two by the useof portieres. We removed the pitcher 
pump which stood about twenty feet in front of the building, and put 
in its stead a small force pump. We laid pipe under ground to the rear 
of the building. With elbow connection, the pipe rises to the top of a 
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covered barrel placed on a stand eight feet high, entering the barrel 
just below the first hoop. A cut off was inserted in the pipe near the 
pump, making it possible to pump the water through the mouth of the 
pump, or, by reversing the cut off, to throw it through the pipe into the 
barrel at the rear of the building. A short joint of pipe running from 
the bottom of the barrel through the back of the building carried the 
water into the rear of the building, which we use as a kitchen. A three 
inch pipe, in the top of which is fitted a large funnel with strainer, passes 
down through the floor, and with an elbow is buried beneath the soil. 
The end of this pipe is stuffed with Spanish Moss to prevent the soil 
from packing into it, and a box is turned over the pipe for the same 
purpose. The whole is underground. Through this funnel all water 
from the building is poured and seeps into the sandy soil. This does 
away with the usual puddle of dish water, or the “slop barrel” found 
beneath so many kitchen windows. 

The room at the front of the building is 10 x 18 feet, and is furnished 
very simply but tastefully as a dining room and living room. A green 
matting art square covers the floor, and, with the green burlap portieres 
and the dainty ecru curtains of scrim and net that hang at the four cot- 
tage windows, forms a pleasing contrast with the delicately tinted grey 
walls of the room. An extension table of weathered oak, six oak chairs, 
a settee, and a homemade oak utility box for the linen, complete its 
furnishings. 

The portieres, curtains, and the hemstitched and monogrammed table 
linen, made under our direction by the Canning Club Girls of this 
neighborhood, are beautifully done. The younger girls hemmed the 
cup towels. Each little crooked stitch is a mute tribute to their interest 
in the center and the eagerness with which they look forward to their 
tenth birthday, the age at which they may become Club girls. The 
interest of outsiders has been manifested by substantial gifts. The 
pretty set of china which we use in the dining room was given by the 
Plant City Courier, a paper published in Plant City, Florida, and the 
flat silver for the table by Knight and Wall, a hardware firm in Tampa. 

The rear of the building, 26 x 18 feet, we have equipped for a kitchen. 
When planning the furnishings, we economized space so that twenty- 
four girls may work n this room without crowding. Three tables 10x 4 
feet were made for the room, woof them placed lengthwise, the third 
across the rear of the building. On each side of these tables are drawers 
twelve inches deep, each drawer divided by a partition into two equal 
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parts. The center drawer is used as a supply drawer, while in each 
division of the other two drawers is an individual equipment of cooking 
utensils, furnishing supplies and equipment for eight girls at each table. 
The tables are covered with white oil cloth. Placed in the center of the 
two tables which run lengthwise in the room, are two hot plates, 1 x 4 
feet in size and each having four burners. There is a portable oven 
with glass door for each hot plate. There is sufficient space between 
the butting ends of the hot plates to place a pair of scales and a desk 
garbage jar. With the exception of the hot plates, the third table is 
similarly equipped. For the use of these girls we have a large range 
set in line with the table, so that the girls may learn its use and care. 
Gasoline is the fuel used. 

We opened this place for work December 17, 1915, and already it has 
been the center of many activities, while the interest and loyalty of thé 
community folk have made the work delightful. Twice a month meet- 
ings are held for women and girls. Practical lessons in cooking, sewing, 
household management, home conveniences, and sanitation are given. 
The social hour is not neglected. We have held community meetings 
in which the men, women and children have participated. We have 
had days with the Corn Club boys and Canning Club girls, days in 
which we worked one-half of the day and spent the rest in sports of 
various kinds—games, races, and contests. We have brought to these 
people our workers from other sections, who have met and mingled 
with them, bringing to them the inspiration of a broader life. But 
whatever these workers and lessons may have taught, most of all it is the 
Center that is continually holding out an ideal of what their own homes 
might be. 

The influence of this Center is not confined to this narrow sphere. 
People from nearby also come here for work, and the women of another 
community in the county have secured and are equipping a room for 
their own use; and because of what it is meaning in our work in Hills- 
borough County, similar centers are being planned for four other points 
in the state. While this Center does not measure up to Mr. Moore’s 
original plan, we believe that it will eventually lead to its development, 
and our first Home Demonstration Center in Florida prove the mustard 
seed of our planting. 
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A CITY HOUSEKEEPING CENTER 
RUTH RANSOM AND JANET WILKINS 


In the heart of the Italian district of Chicago, seven years ago, a four 
room tenement flat, consisting of a living room, dining room, bedroom, 
and kitchen was furnished at an approximate cost of two hundred 
dollars, to serve as a model for a family of small means. The amount 
expended was that found to be ordinarily used by a family paying an 
equal amount of rent in that neighborhood. 

The purpose of the flat is to teach the neighborhood children and 
working girls how to furnish a home; how to keep that home attrac- 
tively clean; and how to prepare simple, cheap, and wholesome meals. 

At present, the flat is serving a wider purpose in that each morning 
a mothers’ class in cooking or sewing is directed by a trained worker. 
In the cooking classes the women are taught to prepare nutritious 
American foodstuffs at a minimum cost. While they are eating the 
meal they have prepared, at an attractively set table, they compute 
the cost of each dish and discuss, in simple terms, the nutritive value. 
In the sewing classes they are taught to make over garments, to make 
new for themselves and their children, and to use paper patterns. One 
afternoon a week, the women who have taken their babies to the Clinic 
of the Infant Welfare Society come to the flat and are taught how to 
cook the foods which are particularly good for their babies. All the 
women are visited in their homes and are given practical advice as it 
is desired. Weekly budgets, sanitary conditions, and other household 
matters are the chief topics of conversation. 

Each afternoon, after school, a class of eight children, ranging in age 
from ten to sixteen years, meets under the supervision of a second 
instructor. The children come one afternoon a week for three years. 
During this time, by preparing simple meals and by doing the entire 
housekeeping of the flat, they learn the principles of cooking and 
housekeeping. 

Every evening at six o’clock a group of working girls come to the 
flat directly from work to cook their dinner. Besides learning how to 
cook they eat their meal at a carefully set table and discuss household 
equipment and management. Many of the girls are engaged to be 
married and they take infinite pride in their newly acquired knowledge. 
Cook books are kept by all the classes and extra recipes are distributed 
widely throughout the neighborhood. 
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The Center exerts a wide influence in the neighborhood. About two 
hundred persons come to classes each week and repeated calls are made 
upon the flat for assistance in various difficulties, such as cases of sick- 
ness, extreme need, unemployment, family quarrels, and delinquent 
children. In these matters it codperates with the charitable organiza- 
tions of the city. 

The Center is supported by the Association of Practical Housekeeping 
Centers. The total expenditure for one term of nine months is about 
thirteen hundred dollars. This provides for one teacher. For two 
teachers the expense is doubled. 


CLEANING SILVER BY CONTACT WITH ALUMINIUM IN 
ALKALINE SOLUTION! 


H. L. LANG AND C. F. WALTON, JR. 


Scientific Assistants, Office of Home Economics, States Relations Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 


An investigation of the different methods of silver cleaning has been 
conducted in the Office of Home Economics as a part of an extended 
study of methods of cleaning metals and other common household 
equipment. This paper is a preliminary report of the results obtained 
in cleaning silver by the electrolytic method. Unlike most other 
metals, silver and gold are not tarnished by the oxygen, water vapor, 
or carbon dioxide present in the air, nor by the action of weak organic 
acids. Silver, however, readily forms ‘the black silver sulphide on 
coming in contact with sulphur compounds, small quantities of which 
are commonly found in the air as the result of burning coal and illumi- 
nating gas, while larger amounts occur in vulcanized rubber, wool, and 
foods like eggs. The problem of cleaning silver involves the removal 
of the tarnish of silver sulphide by some method which will also restore 
the polish to the surface of the metal. 


1 Read before the Fifty-second Meeting of the American Chemical Society held at Urbana- 
Champaign, Ill., April 18-21, 1916, 
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A few years ago the so-called electrolytic method for cleaning silver 
was introduced to the public, and several forms of these cleaners, which 
are all alike in principle, are now found on the market. In this method 
the silver is cleaned by bringing it into actual contact with aluminium 
in a solution of an electrolyte. Briefly the chemistry of the process 
may be explained as follows: 

Aluminium is electrolytically more active than silver, or, chemically 
speaking, it is said to be electro-positive referred to silver. In the 
presence of an electrolyte like sodium carbonate or sodium chloride, or 
a mixture of both, aluminium forms aluminium ions in the solution and 
itself becomes negatively charged. The silver accordingly becomes 
positively charged as the current flows from the aluminium to the silver 
through the solution. In other words, such an arrangement of metals 
in an electrolyte may be considered to be an electrolytic cell. Since 
silver sulphide is slightly soluble, a small number of silver and sulphide 
ions are always present in the solution and the silver ions will give up 
their positive charges of the electricity and plate out on the silver or 
negative pole as silver atoms. Any agency making the silver sulphide 
more soluble will increase the number of silver and sulphide ions and, 
provided the silver ions are plated out as rapidly as they are formed, 
this will increase the rate of the reaction. Moreover, in accordance 
with the law of mass action, the greater the number of aluminium ions 
formed in the solution, the greater will’be the tendency for silver sulphide 
to be reduced to metallic silver. The conditions are apparently most 
favorable to the completion of the reaction when a dilute solution of 
sodium carbonate is used as the electrolyte. The hydrolysis of this 
salt furnishes a fairly strong alkaline solution. 

(1) Na,CO; + 2H,O—-H,0 + CO, + 2NaOH. 

Aluminium then displaces hydrogen from a boiling solution of the 
alkali. 

(2) Al + 3NaOH—Na;AlO; + 3H. 

The atomic hydrogen supplied by this reaction reduces the silver 
sulphide. 

(3) AgeS + 2H-H.S + 2Ag. 

When an excess of hydrogen ions is continually being formed, the 
sulphide ions are gradually removed to form molecules of HS. In this 
way the equilibrium between Ag2S (undissociated) and its ions is dis- 
turbed, and accordingly more Ag,S dissolves. The reaction finally is 
completed and, since the excess of aluminium ions plates the silver out 
on the positive pole, practically no silver is lost. 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE METHOD 


The main object of this investigation was to determine the value of 
the method and the factors necessary for its efficient operation under 
household conditions. The methods and apparatus accordingly were 
simple and in most cases applicable to household use. The silver was 
tarnished by immersing it in a strong potassium sulphide solution, and 
in order that the tarnish should be uniform for a comparative series of 
tests, all of the spoons to be used in each series were placed in the sul- 
phide solution for the same length of time. Porcelain or agate-ware 
dishes were used for containing the solution of electrolyte which was 
made up by adding different amounts of soda and salt to a quart or two 
of water. The active metal used, aluminium or zinc, or an alloy of both, 
and the tarnished silver were then placed in direct contact in the solu- 
tion, which had previously been heated to the desired temperature, 
and the time necessary for cleaning was noted by a stop watch. Using 
these methods of procedure, several different electrolytes of varying 
concentrations were tested; experiments were conducted at different 
temperatures; the relative efficiency of aluminium, zinc, and an alloy 
of these metals was studied; and the merits of the electrolytic method 
were investigated as compared with the advantages of cleaning silver 
by polishing with an abrasive material. In addition, several com- 
mercial types of electrolytic cleaners were examined in the laboratory. 

From the theory of the cleaning process as formulated earlier in the 
paper it would appear that there is practically no loss in weight of the 
silver cleaned by the electrolytic method, since the tarnish of silver 
sulphide is merely reduced to metallic silver. In order to verify this 
three sterling silver and three silver plated spoons were weighed, tar- 
nished and cleaned fifty times, and weighed after the final cleaning, 
zinc being used as the active metal in a solution of one teaspoonful of 
sodium carbonate to one quart of water at the boiling temperature. 
During the fifty cleanings the three sterling silver spoons lost 0.0043, 
0.0034, and 0.0034 grams and the three plated spoons lost 0.0026, 0.0019, 
and 0.0024 grams, or an average of 0.00006 grams in each cleaning. 
This loss is insignificant when compared with the loss in polishing with 
an abrasive silver polish which actually cuts away the tarnish, as was 
shown by the following test. One sterling silver and one silver plated 
spoon were weighed, tarnished and cleaned six times by rubbing with 
a paste of finely powdered whiting and water, and weighed after the 
last cleaning. These spoons lost 0.0094 and 0.0087 grams, respectively, 
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or an average of 0.0015 grams in each cleaning, about twenty-five times 
as much as by the electrolytic method. 

While the electrolytic method removes the tarnish effectively and 
with practically no loss of metal, it gives the articles cleaned a satin 
finish rather than the bright burnished appearance obtained when 
abrasive polishes are used. After the spoons used in these experiments 
had been cleaned a number of times by the electrolytic method it was 
found necessary to rub them with a paste of whiting and water to restore 
their original bright polish. In practice, therefore, it may be found 
desirable to use the electrolytic method as frequently as is necessary 
to remove the tarnish, and to rub the silver with some good abrasive 
polish only as often as may be desirable to restore the burnished appear- 
ance. 

A combination of the two methods is sometimes used by adding one 
or two teaspoonfuls of finely powdered whiting to each quart of the 
cleaning solution, and after removal the silver is allowed to dry without 
being rinsed. The film of whiting which adheres to it is then rubbed 
off with a soft cloth. This has the advantage of convenience but the 
polish obtained is not so bright as when the two methods are used 
separately. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the experiments indicate that washing soda (sodium 
carbonate) is slightly more efficient than baking soda (sodium bicar- 
bonate), and that one teaspoonful of each washing soda and common 
table salt to a quart of water is the most economical concentration of 
the electrolyte. The most satisfactory results were obtained when the 
cleaning solution was kept at the boiling temperature, less than a minute 
usually sufficing to clean the silver. Strips of both aluminium and zinc 
proved efficient for use as the active metal of the method, but the zinc 
corroded more quickly than the aluminium owing probably to the 
formation of a protective film of basic zinc carbonate, which had to be 
removed by hydrochloric acid. The electrolytic method of silver clean- 
ing has been found in general to be satisfactory for household use. Its 
principal advantage is that it saves labor. In addition, it is convenient 
and clean, and removes the tarnish from both sterling and plated silver- 
ware without appreciable loss of the metal. 
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THE MUNICIPAL LAUNDRY PROBLEM! 


DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


Director, Depariment of Social Welfare, New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor 


“Public health is purchasable;” so, indeed, is public cleanliness. As 
a matter of fact, it is obvious that, when we begin to spend money for 
public health, we can have no certainty of obtaining it unless we have 
entered the market for cleanliness. In general, cleanliness is a pre- 
requisite for health. If the state or the community recognizes a re- 
sponsibility in the form of maintaining health, it is quite logical, then, 
for it to recognize the obligation which lies upon it to make provision for 
public decency. 

Many communities provide the means for the cleansing of human 
bodies. It is just as essential to health and decency that public facili- 
ties, where private ones are lacking, should be provided for the cleans- 
ing of the garments, the condition of which must, otherwise, lower the 
tone of decency of the people in the community. I emphasize decency, 
for it is essential that health workers should realize more and more that 
it is impossible to justify most of our expenditures if we consider these 
expenditures to be inducive to health alone. It is very difficult definitely 
to ascribe ill-health to dirty streets, unsightly backyards, and such un- 
desirable elements in our physical environment for the elimination of 
which we spend thousands yearly, not in reality to maintain public 
health, but, as a matter of fact, to establish public decency. 

Among the great mass of the poorly housed tenement population of 
the large American cities, the facilities for washing and drying clothes 
are decidedly meagre, although cleanliness as regards our wearing ap- 
parel is always essential to decency and is frequently a factor in health. 
Recently the Bureau of Public Health and Hygiene of the Department of 
Social Welfare of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor concluded an investigation in New York City aimed at discovering 
the necessity for public laundries or wash houses there and the cost of 
their equipment and operation. The Bureau made a statistical analysis 
from the files of the Tenement House Department, supplemented by a 
house to house canvass, of the laundry facilities in the homes of the 


1Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Institution Economics Section of the American 
Home Economics Association, Lake Placid, N. Y., 1915. 
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badly housed. The Bureau studied conditions on the east and west 
sides of the city and investigated, from this point of view, the housing 
conditions of about 205,000 people. Bathing facilities were also inves- 
tigated and it was found, striking an average for four different 
sections of the city, that the percentage of families without equipment 
was as follows: without bath, 92 per cent; without wash tubs in the home, 
40 per cent; without hot water, 87 per cent. 

A questionnaire was presented to 10,000 bathers at one of the mu- 
nicipal baths, by which an attempt was made, through the aid ofillus- 
trations of wash houses in other cities, to obtain an intelligent expres- 
sion of opinion as to the attitude of this group of typical East Siders 
towards the establishment of a place where they could come and wash 
their clothes. 

As an illustration of the kind of publicity work done in this connec- 
tion, cards were handed out to each of the bathers depicting the advan- 
tages of a public wash house as follows: 

1. Nice, light, cool, ventilated room. 

2. Clean wash tubs. 

3. Plenty of hot water, soap, soda, starch, and bluing. 

4. Electric irons, ironing boards, baskets, scrubbing boards, wringers, 
tables, pails, and pans. 

5. Rapid steam dryer. 

6. Cloak room for lunches, packages, and outer clothing. 

7. Day Nursery—place to leave the children. 

8. Nice clean toilets. 

9. Cheap—3 cents an hour. 

The women of all classes, economic and civic, were enthusiastically 
in favor of the proposition, while surprising as it may seem, a large per- 
centage of the men promised to make use of the common tubs if pro- 
vided. The statistical results of this investigation were as follows: 


Men Women 
Percentage that would use a public wash house................ 28.7 69.1 
Percentage that would not use a public wash house............ 66.9 10.3 
fag Se ek: Cae ee 4.3 20.0 


The necessities here indicated have been met in a few American 
cities by the establishment of public laundries, or public wash houses, 
fashioned largely after the plan of those long in use in foreign cities. 

What is a public wash house? It is a place where those people who 
have very inadequate home facilities may go and wash their clothes under 
decent and sanitary conditions for a very small cost and with a mini- 
mum of time expenditure. The building, usually a part of a public 
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bath, is plentifully supplied with steam and hot water, and is equipped 
with tubs (two or three for each washer), wringers, electric irons, iron- 
ing boards, scrubbing boards, and all minor utensils. Those using the 
establishment are also permitted to dry their clothes in large steam 
dryers, while at the same time a store is maintained where bluing, starch, 
and soap are sold at cost. Although it is very infrequently found in 
this country, there should always be in connection with such an estab- 
lishment a day nursery where the women can leave their children in 
safe hands while they do their laundry work. 

Such is a public wash house. There are about eighteen such institu- 
tions in America, five of which, and the most successful ones, are in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. As long ago as 1904 according to Bulletin No. 54 
of the Bureau of Labor, there were in the United States eleven public 
wash houses. These were situated as follows: Allegheny, Pa., 1; Balti- 
more, Md., 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 2; Chicago, Ill., 1; Cleveland, Ohio, 1; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2; Troy, N. Y., 1; Elmira, N. Y., 1. 

The first wash house to be established in this country was in Phila- 
delphia under the auspices of the Public Baths Association of Philadel- 
phia. This was opened on May 21, 1898. Buffalo wash houses were 
hardly worthy of the name, for they were inadequately equipped and 
were intended to be used by bathers in the adjoining bath house only 
for the purpose of washing underclothing. While Philadelphia must be 
considered the pioneer city in this regard, it is recognized that another 
city, Baltimore, has made the greatest advances in recent years in the 
development of public wash houses. As mentioned above, there are, 
at present, in Baltimore, five such institutions. 

Undoubtedly a large part of the success of public wash houses in 
Baltimore is the result of the fact that the Baltimore authorities have 
recognized the necessity of taking it to the people in the form of educa- 
tional work, publicity, and advertising, in the community adjacent to 
the establishment. Advertising is essential to the success of municipal 
wash houses or municipal laundries. The subject of laundry publicity 
would suggest the story told of the opening of a new private bath in 
Cincinnati. It was their system of initial advertising to send out com- 
plimentary tickets not only entitling but encouraging the receiver to 
take a bath at this institution. Among the recipients of these tickets 
was Vice-President Marshall. In his case, however, whether with or 
without malice is not known, he received at frequent intervals a series 
of these complimentary tickets. It is said that the Vice-President 
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finally found it necessary to head off the bombardment and took as his 
means the writing of a letter to the bath proprietors stating in his 
letter that he considered the first ticket a courtesy, that he was com- 
pelled to look upon the second as a suggestion, and that if he received 
more tickets he would feel obliged to consider it an insult. 

Public laundries and wash houses have been in existence for nearly 
twenty years abroad, and in London in 1911 there were thirty-five such 
institutions, patronized by nearly a million washers. In the London 
wash houses there were in 1911, 1729 wash house units. The charge 
for the use of these is one penny per hour and it is found that the aver- 
age time per washer in London is two and a half hours. Abroad, they 
more nearly deserve the name of public laundry than that of public 
wash house, when the equipment includes electrically driven washing 
machines and hydro-extractors. Such, indeed, is a real public laundry. 
It has many advantages both economic, social, and sanitary over the 
older type of public wash house. While the original cost of equipment 
of the laundry type is greater, the cost of operation is not especially 
excessive. Further than this the number of families that can be ac- 
commodated weekly or daily in a mechanically operated plant is much 
greater than the utmost capacity of the non-labor saving wash house 
equipment. In addition, the public laundry with its mechanical equip- 
ment is more sanitary, as the clothes are handled by only a few people 
and are sterilized before being returned. 

There would seem to be no reason why such an activity could not be 
justified from a municipal point of view, and as a demonstration of what 
the possibilities were in that field the Bureau of Public Health and 
Hygiene of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
has recently established in the Milbank Memorial Bath on East 38th 
Street, the first mechanically equipped wet wash laundry in America, 
to be operated under quasi-public auspices. This laundry is showing a 
constantly increasing patronage and is, at the present time, operated 
to its full capacity, serving an average of nearly 500 families a week at a 
charge of 25 cents for 30 pounds of clothes, or 35 cents when collected 
and delivered. This agency for cleanliness and decency exists as a 
demonstration of sanitary methods of laundry operations and as a re- 
search laboratory for improvements in commercial laundry practices. 
It is planned as speedily as possible to place the institution on a self 
supporting basis so that it may be, perhaps, the initial demonstration of 
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the possibilities for the municipalization of clean clothes—public neces- 
sities in New York City. 

Under what circumstances is the public wash house experiment jus- 
tifiable? Obviously, where laundry facilities are poor in the home. 
Among tenements, where wash tubs are rare, where dark, damp courts 
provide the only means for drying, and hot water is frequently an im- 
possibility, the demand is urgent. From this point of view, it is strange 
that the largest city in America, and indeed the typical tenement city, 
should be without any public or private provision of this kind in its 
most congested borough. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Elmira, 
Brooklyn, and other cities have found an urgent demand for, and an 
immediate success following the establishment of public wash houses. 
There can be no doubt of the necessity for these agencies of decency in 
many other large American cities, particularly on Manhattan Island. 

In the belief that public wash houses in New York City would meet 
a justifiable demand and because it would seem desirable to have both 
the wash house and the laundry experimented with in New York City, 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor have urged 
upon the municipal government the establishment of an experiment in 
the basement of one of the new public bath buildings on the West Side. 
Estimates regarding the cost of equipment and operation have been 
presented to the Borough President’s office together with alternative 
estimates for a mechanical laundry equipment. This matter is now 
pending before the Board of Estimates and is being urged upon them 
for the following reasons: 

1. Careful investigation has shown that the majority of people in 
that neighborhood are without home laundry facilities. It is believed 
in any event that the laundry process is a thing that can best be carried 
on outside the home, in spite of the fact that Mr. Dowling, the alderman 
from this West Side district, opposes the wash house because he feels 
that one of the most attractive sights in this neighborhood is the back- 
yard clothes line. Mr. Dowling has not yet expressed himself as re- 
gards the fire escape and dark courtyard clothes line. 

2. The success of the wash house has been demonstrated in many 
other American and foreign cities. 

3. The capital investment is insignificant—not more than $3000— 
while the operating expenses are simply those of an additional attendant 
in the bath. 
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4. The wash house will be of use to: (a) The mothers in the neighbor- 
hood with poor home facilities; (b) the young girls living alone; (c) 
the men who are working in this country attempting to save enough to 
bring their families over; and (d) the destitute and homeless. 

5. The wash house is of both direct and indirect importance in the 
health of any neighborhood, is justified on the grounds of comfort, and 
is an educational factor in personal cleanliness and decency. 

Even though it is believed that the public laundry will meet a greater 
demand and serve a more fundamental public service than does the 
wash house at present, nevertheless, there is no doubt that where wash 
houses have been established and intelligently operated they have been 
factors of social and sanitary importance. The wet wash laundry in the 
Milbank Bath, under the auspices of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, is an experiment being conducted along essen- 
tially the same lines as would have to be the case were it under imme- 
diate municipal control. Further, the Association has guaranteed to 
conduct an educational campaign in the neighborhood of the proposed 
West Side wash house similar to the campaign carried on in connection 
with the East Side laundry. This is an opportunity to have both tried 
out under comparable conditions. Incidentally in this connection it 
may be mentioned that the Hudson Guild, a settlement house on the 
West Side near where it is proposed to establish the wash house, has 
agreed to operate a day nursery in connection with the wash house so 
that children may be cared for under safe auspices while the mothers 
are at work. It may be added here that the two wash houses in Phila- 
delphia with fourteen laundry units charging five cents an hour had a 
patronage, in 1911, of 4900 people. The five wash houses in Baltimore, 
with 35 laundry units charging three cents an hour, boasted a patronage, 
in 1912, of 22,000 people, about one-fifth of whom were men. 

Perhaps the chief theoretical advantage of the laundry over the wash 
house is the fact that it comes more nearly meeting what may be ex- 
pected to be the ultimate solution of the laundry problem in an intelli- 
gently organized community. While it is true that each house should 
eventually have a private bath equipment, the same thing cannot be 
said for laundry equipment, for obviously it would be more social, more 
economical and more hygienic to have the work done outside the home 
under centralized, efficient control. A municipal mechanical laundry 
plan tried out in this country would be a step toward the ultimate solu- 
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tion of the problem. Such a plant would be an essential part of the 
general program which would lay a better physical foundation for the 
social state towards which we are looking. 

Whether or not the public wash house, or, indeed, the public laun- 
dry is the ultimate solution of the laundry problem, it must be ad- 
mitted by all that here we have a condition—and a condition which 
must be met. It may not be possible under present conditions to apply 
a cure; it may be necessary to palliate the unfortunate circumstances. 
Obviously, though not in its entire influence, the public wash house is a 
temporary expedient, a palliative measure, yet there are many thousands 
who must wash their clothes and cannot wait for housing or municipal 
reform. 

Private and public health and decency demand that some provision 
be made, even though it is not a final method. It is true that, when we 
palliate an evil condition, quite frequently we make it a little more toler- 
able, and consequently perpetuate its existence. This is not the vital 
side, however, when the apparent palliative measure has another im- 
portant phase of influence. The ultimate effective demand for good 
housing, including proper bathing and washing facilities, is going to 
come from the people who are now poorly housed. Any measure which 
conserves and strengthens the health and general welfare of these 
people is bound to be a positive force for good; it is bound to be a con- 
structive influence. Far more important than this, however, is the 
educational value of the measure. The public wash house, like the 
public bath, finds its chief justification in the fact that it gives to the 
people an opportunity to learn how to be clean and makes it possible for 
them to appreciate the value to health and decency of being physically 
clean. Physical cleanliness enhances our moral and spiritual tone. 
The people will recognize more acutely their housing and municipal 
defects and will demand even more energetically than at present that 
equipment for clean bodies and clean clothes, whether within or outside 
the home, which they will have learned to use and value and the impor- 
tance of which, for the preservation of health and the maintenance of 
decency, they will have been educated to appreciate. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF TEMPERATURES FOR COOKING 
BATTERS AND DOUGHS 


LOUISE STANLEY AND MAY WALLACE 


Department of Home Economics, University of Missouri 
1. Optimum TEMPERATURES FOR COOKING BISCUIT 


This is the first of a series of experiments on the standardization of 
temperatures for cooking various batters and doughs. The aim of the 
experiment recorded below is to determine the possible range of tem- 
peratures within which biscuit of good grade could be obtained. 

In all of the experiments performed the composition of the biscuit was 
carefully controlled. In each case there was recorded the temperature 
of baking, the weight of the raw dough, the weight of the biscuit after 
baking, the percentage loss in the weight, the time required for baking, 
and in several cases the temperature reached by the interior of the 
biscuit. 

In the first series of experiments the temperatures were recorded by 
means of a standard Centigrade thermometer. This indicated very 
exactly the oven temperature but it was somewhat difficult to introduce 
it into the biscuit in such a way as to avoid error, due to the fact that 
the thermometer would sometimes pierce the biscuit and take the tem- 
perature of the pan. On this account the temperature of the interior 
of the biscuit had to be checked up by using a differential thermometer 
according to the plan explained in the bulletin on The Economics of 
Electric Cooking by P. W. Gumaer.' The following quotation describes 
briefly his method. 

“The temperature of the ovens was measured by means of copper- 
constantan thermo-couples with which an accuracy of 0.1 degree is 
obtainable when used below 360°C. (680° F.). A Siemens-Halske indi- 
cating galvanometer and a Bristol recording galvanometer were used 
to determine the e.m.f. of the thermo-couples. The recording gal- 
vanometer traced a curve by intermittent contact on a circular smoked 
chart. Both the indicating and the recording galvanometer were cali- 
brated for the copper-constantan thermo-couples by means of mercury 
thermometers which had been certified by the Bureau of Standards. 
The thermo-couple and the thermometer were immersed in an oil bath 
which was slowly heated and carefully stirred. Simultaneous readings 


1 P. W. Gumaer. The Economics of Electric Cooking, Univ. of Mo. Bull., Vol. 16, No. 27. 
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were taken of the galvanometer and the thermometer. The figure below 
shows a diagram of the connections used for the galvanometers and 
thermo-couples. 

“In the oven the wires of the thermo-couple were enclosed in a glass 
tube and separated by mica. Outside the oven they were enclosed in 


Connections of thermo-couples and galvanometers 
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rubber tubing. The cold junction was kept at 0°C. (32° F.) by immer- 
sion in ice water. 

“Tn oven No. 1 an extra thermo-couple was inserted for measuring the 
internal temperature of the food. The wires entered the oven through 
two glass bushings and were left bare except for a 3-inch glass tube 
at the end which was inserted in the food. The wires were long enough 
so that after the food was cooked it could be placed on a shelf just out- 
side the oven to cool without removing the thermo-couple from the 
food. In order that the wires would not short circuit either on them- 
selves or on the lining of the oven all the slack was pulled outside the 
oven.” 

The work was done in three ovens, two gas and one electric. One of 
the gas ranges was of the ordinary type in which the oven was thor- 
oughly ventilated. The second was the fireless cooker type. The 
electric oven was heavily insulated and so was comparable to the fireless 
cooker gas oven. Since these three ovens gave different results, each 
series of biscuit was run in two different ovens, using the ordinary gas 
oven each time for comparison. Table 1 gives the length of time 
necessary to cook biscuit in the two types of gas ovens. 

It would seem from this table that in the fireless cooker gas oven the 
biscuit cooked more quickly. On further examination it was found 
that the crust became overcooked very rapidly but the crumb of the 
biscuits did not seem to be as well done as those of the first series. 
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TABLE 1 
A. Quick meal gas range series 
WEIGHT DOUGH ane ~~ oR ya aad TIME OF BAKING TEMPERATURE 
grams grams min. degrees C. 
190.1 148.1 22.09 15 250 
190.9 148.3 22.31 20 225 
192.2 140.8 26.74 25 200 








B. Fireless cooker gas ‘ange series 




















191.2 155.0 18.92 10 250 
189.5 148.8 21.47 12 225 
192.9 142.7 26.02 20 200 





Since the difference in water loss was so great at the different temper- 
atures it was decided best to investgate the whole range of tempera- 
tures in order to find the limits. Beore doing this an experiment was 
planned to show whether the evaporation of water takes place to a 
greater extent before or after the liscuit reach the maximum temper- 
ature. Five experiments were catied out in each oven. The results 
are given in table 2. 

These results would indicate that the greater per cent of moisture 
was lost by the time the inside of the food material reached the maxi- 
mum temperature. Since it islesirable to retan as much of the moisture 
































TABLE 2 
A. Firess cooker gas range series 
| 
WEIGHT povucH | ae ER CENT LOSS TIME a. SO 
7 pres _ _— ] min. | degrees C. degrees C. 
191.5 185.9 2.91 3 80 250 
191.0 173.5 9.16 6 96 250 
190.4 166.1 12.71 9 100 250 
194.5 163.0 16.19 12 100 250 
191.1 159.1 17.09 15 100 250 
B. Quick meal gas range series 
191.9 185.4 3.33 3 65 250 
192.9 178.4 7.51 6 92 250 
190.0 170.2 10.42 9 98.5 250 
190.9 163.¢ 14.30 12 98.5 250 
192.1 153. 20.30 15 100.0 250 
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as possible, the more quickly the biscuit can be brought to this tempera- 
ture, the better the results will be. 

In the table below, table 3, are recorded the water losses for over 50 
sets of biscuit. In order to secure exactly the same proportions for 
all of these, sufficient dry ingredients for the series of experiments were 
sifted together and the necessary fat for the entire amount added. This 
was thoroughly mixed. For each part of the experiment the same 
amount (127.5 grams) of dry ingredients was carefully weighed out, and 
the desired amount of water was added. The thickness of the biscuit 
was kept uniform by rolling than out between two strips of hard wood 
which were fastened to the baking board. The same biscuit cutter was 
used throughout the set of expetiments to insure uniform size. Tables 
3, 4, and 5 give the results of these experiments. 


TABLE 3 


Quick meal gas range series 

















serons | "Morr apm | mex cent mss! Titwo | reusemaroan | reutsarvns | A* USED 
grams grams min. degrees C. degrees C. ow. ft. 
196.6 158.0 19.63 15 250 100 7.0 
195.0 156.5 19.74 15 250 100 7.0 
184.0 149.0 19.23 15 250 100 7.5 
195.9 148.5 24.19 20 240 100 9.5 
196.2 148.2 24.48 20 240 100 10.0 
194.4 151.0 22.32 20 240 100 10.0 
189.4 144.4 23.7 23 230 100 8.5 
192.9 148.1 24.26 23 230 100 10.0 
190.7 143.4 24.80 23 230 100 10.0 
196.9 149.5 24.07 26 20 100 8.5 
191.0 144.5 4.39 26 120 100 9.0 
190.0 140.5 26.04 26 20 100 6.0 
197.3 148.5 24.73 30 20 100 10.0 
197.2 148.2 24.89 30 2h 100 10.0 
195.8 147.3 24.76 30 21 100 10.0 
198.5 143.0 27.93 35 200 100 12.0 
194.5 142.0 27.04 35 200 100 11.5 
192.2 140.8 26.74 35 200 100 12.5 
199.2 142.5 28.46 40 190 100 12.0 
197.7 140.0 29.08 40 190 100 12.0 
190.8 137.0 28.19 40 190 100 12.0 
191.2 129.2 32.42 45 180 100 14.5 
191.6 132.5 | 30.80 45 180 100 15.0 
186.5 130.9 | 31.25 45 180 100 15.0 
193.4 130.0 31.25 50 170 100 15.0 
190.8 130.1 | 31.79 50 170 100 15.0 
193.8 132.8 31.47 50 170 100 15.0 
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TABLE 4 
Fireless cooker gas range stries 
wmvonr sevens | woowr arma | vex cows roes| TSS | saute MToas | amet ons 
grams grams min. degrees C. desees C. 
193.5 140.1 27.56 18 100 250 
192.4 142.9 25.66 18 100 250 
192.1 142.7 25.73 18 100 256 
194.0 140.4 27 .67 23 100 240 
192.5 140.8 26.85 23 100 240 
191.6 138.0 27.97 23 100 240 
193.4 133.4 31.01 28 100 230 
192.6 132.9 31.00 28 100 230 
190.6 130.4 31.58 28 100 230 
191.2 131.4 31.30 33 100 220 
191.2 131.8 31.31 33 100 220 
191.7 130.7 31.71 33 100 220 
191.2 130.9 31.53 38 100 210 
191.5 131.0 31.61 38 100 210 
190.7 130.6 31.55 38 100 210 
193.1 131.4 31.96 43 100 200 
189.8 129.4 31.8 43 100 200 
192.1 130.9 31.45 13 100 200 
191.2 129.7 3215 8 100 190 
187.6 130.9 3¢.22 B 100 190 
192.0 130.5 2.03 B 10 190 
186.9 132.5 29.10 53 100 180 
188.1 126.4 32.80 5: 100 180 
190.2 129.0 32.17 3 100 180 
192.1 129.1 32.81 58 100 170 
190.5 128.4 32.60 58 100 170 
TABLE 5 
A, Averge of series in quick med range 
= Scere | “ico y | Meeezem | com tos | TSS | seatrons 
grams grams min. degrees C. 
34.10 195.8 157.2 19.68 15 250 
34.10 196.0 148.3 23.66 20 240 
34.10 193.0 145.9 24.41 23 230 
34.10 193.9 147.0 24.82 26 220 
34.10 196.’ 148.0 24.79 30 210 
34.10 196. 142.5 27.48 35 200 
34.10 195? 139.7 28.57 40 190 
34.10 1890 131.7 30.03 45 180 
34.10 1976 131.9 31.50 50 170 
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TABLE S—Continued 


B. Average of series in fireless cooker range 











AVERAGE AVERAGE PER 
_— ee ey _ a4 —_ a mame rempenaTvas 
grams grams min. Degree C. 
H.4 192.3 142.8 25.69 18 250 
34.4 192.8 139.2 27 .82 23 240 
34.4 193.0 133.1 31.00 28 230 
34.4 191.6 131.3 31.44 33 220 
34.4 190.6 129.8 31.92 38 210 
34.4 192.1 30.7 31.95 43 200 
34.4 191.6 h0.1 32.19 48 190 
34.4 189.1 127.7 32.48 53 180 
34.4 191.3 18.6 32.70 58 170 




















These experiments show very conclusively that the best range of 
temperature for the ordinary gas range, working from the standpoint 
of the water loss, is between 210°C. and 250°C. In order to check up 
on the lightness of these biscuit, the following experiment was planned. 
A definite mixture was prepared as before but mixed with a little less 
water than in the preceding experiment in order to lessen the loss in 
mixing. One-half cup of the mixture vas used in each series of biscuit. 
The specific volume of these biscuits was determined by a slight modi- 
fication of the method suggested by H.L. Jackson.? 

The method as used in cur experimens was substantially as follows: 
A container whose volume in cubic cenimeters had been accurately 
determined by filling with water, was thooughly dried and then filled 
to overflowing with the millet seed, whicl had been carefully sifted. 
The excess of seed was leveled off with a loig spatula. Great care was 
taken to prevent packing down of the seed n this process, since it had 
been determined by experiment that there ws a large possibility of error 
entering into results from this source. Theweight of the quantity of 
seed which just filled the container was detemined. This determina- 
tion of volume and weight was repeated sever] times and the average 
of results taken. 

The volume of 1 grim of the seed was calulated by dividing the 
volume of the container by the average weightn grams of the amount 
of seed necessary to exactly fill the container. This volume was found 
to be 1.3 cc. 

The weighed portion of food whose extensity Ws to be measured was 


2H, L. Jackson, Jour Ind. and Eng. Chem., Dec., 1914. 
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placed in the container of known volume. Enough of the measured 
volume of seed to fill the container to overflowing was poured in around 
and above the food specimen and the excess leveled off with the spatula 
with care to prevent packing down the seed. The portion of seed left 
over after the container was filled was carefully weighed. The volume 
of this seed displaced by the object to be measured was calculated and 
taken as equivalent to the volume of the object. The specific volume, 
or extensity, of the food was calculated by dividing the total volume in 
cubic centimeters of the food by its weight in grams. 

The error in results was found to be small, as indicated by variations 
in successive trials, where no trouble was occasioned by the seed adher- 
ing to the food. 

The results are given in table 6. 
































TABLE 6 
wenamr | come | ren cenross "RCE Nrst) Te | seuspuarone | MOISTURE 
grams grams min. degrees C. 
71.7 57.4 19.94 27.89 17 250 71.49 
74.2 58.2 21.56 26.95 20 240 80.00 
73.4 56.6 22.89 27.23 23 230 84.03 
77.2 59.0 23.57 25.90 26 220 91.00 
73.7 56.3 23.60 27.13 30 210 96.00 
73.6 53.1 27.30 27.17 35 200 100.00 
WEICET | VOLUME | SPECIFIC VOE- OVEN 
a... a... UME CHARACTER OF PRODUCT TEMPERATURE 
oom ce. degrees C. 
96.0 124.8 2.17 Done hard, crust very brown........... 250 
100.0 133.3 2.29 Done not hard—good brown.......... - 240 
99.0 128.7 2.27 IG sisi ke hae ne kacae scene 230 
99.5 129.3 2.19 AMIE oo vice dccccasevevence 220 
92.0 | 119.6 2.12 Done hard, crust not good brown...... 210 
84.0 | 109.2 2.05 Very dry, crust hard and pale brown .. 





These experiments would indicate that from 240°C. to 220°C. is the 
most favorable range of temperature for the proper standard of light- 
ness of biscuit. At 250°C. although the average of water loss is less, 
we find that the specific volume was a little less than it was at 240°C. 
which was probably due to the fact that the crust was formed before 
the biscuit had risen sufficiently. Below 220°C. the product was not 
very attractive in appearance and tasted dry. At 200°C. 100 per cent 
of the moisture incorporated had been lost. The specific volume was 
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at the maximum at 240°C. and 230°C. and the product was most attrac- 
tive when baked at this temperature. 

It seemed desirable to find out whether adequate addition of water 
would make results as desirable at 200°C. as at a higher temperature. 
The table shows that 71.49 per cent of the moisture incorporated had 
been lost in baking at 250°C. This per cent of the 20 grams incorpo- 
rated would be 14.29 grams. The total amount, 20 grams, minus 
14.29 grams leaves 5.71 grams of water retained with half a cup of flour 
at 250°C. At 200°C. 100 per cent of the moisture incorporated had 
been lost. Six grams of water were added in a second experiment at 
200°C., making a total of 26 grams of water incorporated. The bis- 
cuits were baked at this temperature for 35 minutes as before. The 
figures obtained were: 














wasca novo | "HORE COORD | rex cewr oss | ".Surram™ | cers Tas” 
grams grams 
75.5 55.7 26.22 34.43 76.15 











Calculation shows that 6.2 grams of moisture were retained in this 
experiment as against 5.71 grams at 250°C. The product obtained in 
this way was equally as moist to taste as the one obtained at the higher 
temperature. The crust was hard, but this could be remedied for prac- 
tical purposes by the addition of fat to the outside of the crust. The 
color was not so good at the lower temperature, however, and a dough 
with this percentage of moisture is difficult to handle. 

There is so little data on the decomposition of fat at definite tempera- 
ture that it seemed advisable to find out whether in biscuits cooked at 
the higher temperatures the fat was decomposed to any extent. A 
comparison was made of the iodine absorption number, the saponifica- 
tion number, and the volatile fatty acid number, in the fat extracted 
from the uncooked lard and flour mixture and from the cooked product. 
These experiments will be published in detail later. It is enough to 
say here that the difference between the numbers obtained from the 
uncooked fat in the mixture and the cooked product lies within the 
limits of experimental error. There was no indication of any trace 
of oxidized acids as indicated by a petroleum ether test. 

All of this work on temperatures was checked up by the use of the 
electro thermocouple. In this the galvanometer was connected with 
two thermocouples, one in the oven and one in the biscuit under exami- 
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nation. The galvanometer could be switched into the circuit with either, 
interchangeably. 

The first work with this was the determination of the length of time 
necessary to mgintain the inside of the biscuits at 100°C. in order to 
have the product become thoroughly done. Table 7 gives the results 
of this work. 

A comparison of the results obtained in the Hot Point Electric oven 
and in the Quick Meal Gas Range oven through the same range of 
temperature was made. Table 8, A and B, show the lengths of time 
needed for cooking and the moisture losses in the two stoves. 


























TABLE 7 
[eS eee Serre err ery rer rrr et er pasty 
BE, a ak hic Ku dens sumed een kcadaey etek maneeen ae Rikh gt alk hal aoeiaaek pasty 
Se a5 cag wi ciwic WED eee Me eR ae average standard of doneness 
Se PR cS cdncundnedbnctccvactdvscbacvenysdnksgucndestaessueneD slightly dry 
TABLE 8 
A. Quick meal gas range series 
weicat povca | WEIGHTCOOKED | PERCENT | OVEN HE TOTAL TIME 
grams grams degrees C. min. min. 
194.5 157.0 19.3 250 7 15 
193.7 149.6 22.8 240 11 19 
191.8 145.0 24.4 230 16 24 
195.8 147.3 24.8 220 19 27 
194.9 146.2 25.0 210 23 31 
195.1 142.7 26.9 200 27 35 
B. Electric hot point oven series 
192.7 160.8 16.6 250 6 14 
193.1 158.0 18.2 240 10 18 
194.2 151.3 22.1 230 14 22 
195.3 150.4 23.0 220 17 25 
192.9 148.2 23.2 210 21 29 
191.0 143.9 24.7 200 25 33 























CONCLUSIONS FROM WORK ON BISCUIT 


The moisture losses at the different temperatures and the variations 
in specific volume at these temperatures seem to make the following 
conclusions apparent: 

1. That the moisture loss increases in all of the ovens as the tempera- 
ture employed becomes lower and the time necessary for baking conse- 
quently longer. 
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2. That the most favorable temperature range for biscuit is from 
240°C. to 210°C. inclusive, the moisture losses being fairly uniform 
through this range, the character of the crust good, and the specific vol- 
ume at the maximum. Above 240°C. the specific volume is a little less, 
due probably to the crust being formed before the biscuit had risen to 
the maximum. Below 210°C. the specific volume again decreases 
through loss of moisture, the crust becomes unattractive, and the inte- 
rior of the biscuit very dry. 

3. That the inside temperature at any oven temperature used is 
sufficient to cook the starch present, 100°C. being reached in every 
case before the biscuit is done. 

4. That it is possible to vary the proportions of moisture to adapt 
a dough to baking at a lower temperature so that the product is satis- 
factory from the standpoint of moisture content, but that the resulting 
dough is hard to handle and not so attractive in appearance as the 
material baked at the higher temperatures. 


WAGE WORTH OF SCHOOL TRAINING! 


MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN 


The heads of well known trade schools, leaders in the Trade Union movement, and a 
group of makers of statistics have been consulted in the preparation of this review. 


This book is the result of an analytical study of 600 women, involving 
the seeing of 20,000 girls at work, and conferring with foremen, fore- 
women, and managers. Textile factories were selected for the field of 
investigation covering the manufacture of fibers into fabrics, the knit- 
ting of them into hosiery, the construction of materials into gloves, cor- 
sets, curtains and garments, and laundry work. The study was made 
in fulfilment of requirements for the degree of Ph.D. at Teachers College. 

The author was well equipped for the task, having had many years of 
experience as a teacher of girls and having held large executive positions 
in technical schools for girls and women. Careful research and earnest 
thought are evident throughout the book and keen perception of the 
need of better elementary education. The personal contact with the 


Wage Worth of School Training. By Anna Charlotte Hedges. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1915, pp. 173. $2.00. 
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problem gives a live interest which will be especially helpful to those 
who know little of the preparation of workers for their occupations; 
the conditions under which women work and the wages they receive. 
It will be well, however, for such readers to hesitate to accept the many 
positive statements made until they have consulted other workers 
who are closely in touch with these same problems but whose experience 
has brought them to other conclusions. The book would have been 
more useful and complete, it would seem, if the opinions of those en- 
gaged in trade or vocational schools and of the leaders in the trade 
union league could have been cited, on account of their long study and 
observation of skilled and unskilled workers, and for the reason that 
the results of the follow-up systems of the trade schools are available. 

The plan of the investigation was to find the type of girl who suc- 
ceeds, the technique of operations by which she earns her living and 
the conditions under which she works. Questionnaires and personal 
interviews gave a basis for statistics from which deductions were made. 
The conclusions relate to the need for improvements in education in 
the regular school, the advisability of codperation between the school 
and industry, and the wisdom of training the majority of workers 
in the factory itself. The conclusions as stated briefly in the preface 
are satisfactorily presented. 

The author states that a result of her inquiry has been “to turn 
her from her prior position, as an advocate of trade training for girls 
whose schooling must be limited to the grammar school, to the viewpoint 
of more and better general education for all grammar school girls, 
irrespective of their careers beyond the elementary school.” In her 
advocacy of the elementary school as a better preparation than the 
trade school for working in textile industries (including industries such 
as the electric operating garment trades), she has in mind and describes 
an ideal education not now to be found in the usual public school. Un- 
doubtedly if the elementary schools were of this character or likely soon 
to become so, and if the children could be kept in attendance until 
graduation there would be little need for trade or vocational schools of 
the elementary type, as they were organized largely to make up for the 
defects of the elementary school. 

It is not probable in this generation that the better class of elementary 
education will be found except perhaps in a few aspiring places. The 
impossibility at the present time of keeping the majority of children 
in the schools makes necessary the organization of trade or vocational 
training that these crude young workers may have a chance in life. 
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In addition the majority of girls of fourteen coming into industry have 
been found to be too young and immature to “select wisely and follow 
skilfully” any occupation even when “careful preparation” has been 
given them. They need more specific training before the trade is a 
good place for them. The elementary school can guide them, but pre- 
paring them at this early age for industrial success is a more difficult 
matter. The trade school has proved to be a significant step for them 
toward better wage earning ability—the young worker is too apt to have 
many slack seasons and this time has been well utilized in the classes 
of the trade schools. 

It is true that the factory itself should be the ideal place to train 
young workers, but, as yet, the worker-teacher seldom understands 
how to benefit each pupil by her teaching beyond a mere added skill 
at a machine. She should so train these girls that they would be able 
to fit into other similar trades by giving them a foundation of knowledge 
of the trade and facility in taking up new problems and not mere speed- 
ing on one machine. It is difficult for a worker to consider the develop- 
ment of the girl as more important than the rapid completion of the 
product. The time will come undoubtedly when the bridge between 
the skilled worker and the skilled teacher will be crossed, but, at present, 
the factories are not well equipped for the education of young workers. 
The trade unionist is alarmed at such short methods of training and 
feels the benefit attained is for the employer rather than for the girl— 
her small added wage is not all that is required to give her the chance 
in life she should have. 

In a short review it is impossible to indicate the many points where 
there is room for opposing views. The book is full of positive state- 
ments and deductions which are at variance with the findings of many 
of those who are giving their lives to vocational education and of 
those interested in giving “‘a chance” to the working girl, and of makers 
of statistics. “Industry is so specialized today, and promises to be 
much more so in the future, that preparation for any operative 
line seems time and money wasted” is asserted without the accom- 
panying fact that the trained worker is tending away from specializa- 
tion. “Trade schools belong to the past.” “The best trade schools 
can not approach factory conditions,” and ‘““Trade schools are expen- 
sive” are statements which have strong contradictory arguments. 

There seems no evidence that the writer consulted leaders in trade 
school work or trade unionists for their points of view and yet they 
are in more close contact with the problems of the wage worth of 
school training than are those who were consulted to obtain statistics. 














FOR THE HOMEMAKER 
THE BUSINESS OF HOMEMAKING! 
MRS. HARVEY M. HICKOK 


When vocational training began to be emphasized in the schools it 
was inevitable that the business or industry of homemaking should 
be examined for teaching content. Homemaking occupies the time 
and energy of the majority of women, its success or failure has a vital 
connection with the welfare of us all, and there is increasing discontent 
with inefficiency. No longer is the home an independent unit where 
the family may do as it chooses; rather it is a demonstration that the 
sum total of all the family activities, the final resultant of the family 
life, is an acceptable share in the larger community life. 

Modern industrialism has taken most of the gainful productive proc- 
esses from the family group, forcing the man partner in the family 
out of the home to gain an income, depriving the woman partner of 
her former share in these processes, and leaving her a work in the home 
which has to do with the consumption of goods, a work formerly shared 
by the man. 

It is important to note how this separation of the two partners has 
affected the home life. The loss to both man and woman of the com- 
panionship and interested assistance of the other during the long hours 
of productive labor is not made up by a companionship during those 
periods given over mostly to recuperation. If division of production 
and consumption is to remain, and both the partners of the home can- 
not equally participate as producers of income and directors of consump- 
tion, it is essential to the continued satisfaction in the partnership that 
this mutuality of functioning be retained as far as the free time of the 
father partner will permit. 

American conditions are demanding expert service as relates to the 
consumption of economic goods. American people have become ex- 
pert as producers of incomes, but our increasing population and the 


1Presented at the annual meeting of the National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, Minneapolis, January, 1916. 
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lessening of natural resources, even before the enormous waste of the 
great European war, have focussed serious attention on the use we make 
of the goods produced. We are beginning to make some progress in 
the economy of spending. The average American family must succeed 
in demonstrating its family right to purchase goods as it pleases, to 
direct its own consumption, or it may wake up to find its members in- 
volved in a species of slavery where the same competent brains of the 
successful employer, now deciding what rewards are due the workers 
in production, will also decide how and for what these workers may 
spend their earnings. Since the father must go outside the family to 
produce the goods to consume, or their equivalent called income, the 
mother, left in the home, must adjust the family consumption to modern 
conditions, if the family is to have a safe solvent basis on which to build 
its family life. 

The woman must be trained for her business. It is no more possible 
for a woman to manage a household instinctively than for a man to 
succeed in a business of which he knows nothing. Is there a more im- 
portant subject before the educational world in America today than the 
type of education necessary to produce the well trained home manager 
or expert on the consumption of goods? Where this preparation is 
not utilized in.the position of home manager of the smaller family unit, 
an extension or specialization of some part of her training will be found 
a most acceptable community service and subject her the least to open 
competition with men now engaged in the usual productive activities. 

Can the functions of the woman partner, the comptroller of consump- 
tion, be so formulated as to be a basis of a definite teaching program 
to fit women for the business of home making, either in the typical 
family of father, mother, and children, or in some form of an “‘associated 
group?” ‘The accompanying diagram attempts to give these functions 
in graphic form. No analysis of the work of the father as producer 
of income is intended. The dotted lines suggest what functions he 
can best share, considering the time and energy left by his outside work. 
The analysis also presupposes a more comprehensive definition of sol- 
vency than that usually understood in the business world. 

“Family solvency is that condition arising from a wise adjustment 
of all the family resources where the family is able to meet all its im- 
mediate obligations, and in addition is conserving enough capital to 
warrant a reasonable assurance that future obligations will be met,” 
and to “insure a continuity of the best in race and family heritage.” 
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“Family resources include not only the income from outside sources, 
but also all services and differences in value which any member may 
ddd to raw material before it is acceptable for family consumption; 
and also all those services and added values contributed by any member 
to the community group. Those families, none of whose members 
assist in the upbuilding of the community life, beyond the securing of 
their own safety and comfort, are not meeting all their immediate ob- 
ligations, and are allowing other families to pay their bills to that extent.” 

There are seven main functions to be executed by the woman part- 
ner in the home. First, she must be a good purchasing agent. She 
must understand and remember shifting market conditions, the nutri- 
tive values and costs of pure food stuffs, the wearing, sanitary, and 
aesthetic values and costs of fabrics, furniture, utensils, and housing. 
The family needs are so diversified that expert knowledge of many 
different goods—milk and shoes, furniture and meat, underwear and 
fuel, is demanded of the woman home purchasing agent. She must 
know exactly how much she can spend and for what and when it should 
be spent. When more than the merely physical demands of the family 
can be afforded, a distributed system, where each kind of purchase has 
its own allotment of the total income, will be found to yield the most 
data for satisfactory comparisons. A tentative budget may be drawn 
up, combining the past demands of that particular family and the 
best practice found workable in other similar families. After a con- 
scientious adherence to this budget for a year, or through the seasonal 
changes, a more permanent budget may be worked for that family. 

Definite training in purchasing is an essential for the woman director 
of consumption. When she fails as purchasing agent, extraordinary 
efficiency must be displayed by the father of the family or insolvency 
of the family will result. When the man partner attempts to supply 
this deficiency, either by trying to earn more than he normally can 
produce or by being the purchasing agent himself, it may result in using 
just that amount of energy needed to turn the scale in his business 
affairs. 

Second, the mother partner must be a producer of finished goods from 
raw materials. The preparation of foods from food stuffs, of clothing and 
furnishings from fabrics, the numberless services connected with an 
acceptable arrangement of these finished products for consumption, 
and the cleansing processes demanded in the modern home, constitute 
most of the physical labor to be accomplished by the home partner. 
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All of the productive processes in the home are facilitated by the appli- 
cation of the principles of scientific management. There are many 
homemakers who are “forehanded” in their work. All the dozen or 
so principles of efficiency taught by Mr. Emerson and others have been 
practiced for years by the efficient manager in the home, although she 
may not have called them “standardizing,” “routing plans,” “time sched- 
ules,” dispatching,” or “efficiency rewards.” 

When one adds that it is the business of the producer of finished goods 
in the home to employ, train, superintend, and suitably reward all 
domestic labor, an additional emphasis is laid on this part of the home 
partners work. Whatever she knows of psychology and pedagogy, 
sociology and ethnology, in addition to productive processes, will find 
an extended field for application. 

The solution of the domestic labor problem is a woman’s job, and, if 
it is ever to be accomplished in America, the customs and usages as to 
duties and privileges of the household worker must be standardized. 
This means a coéperation and consensus of opinion of the women em- 
ploying labor in their homes. Standardization is as important in home 
work as in any outside industry, and there is no reason why it cannot 
be accomplished by women. So far women managers have made their 
own laws and customs without regard to establishing standards. Until 
competent and intelligent women can feel some security and dignity in 
domestic service, they cannot be expected to enter it, even if the net 
income and comfort exceeds their present rewards in shop or factory. 

Third, it is the duty of the mother in the home to conserve the family 
health. The beginnings of prophylaxis or prevention of disease in- 
clude a conscientious adherence to prescribed food schedules. A knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles of nutrition is more important than 
an exhaustive knowledge of the old time empirical formulae known as 
recipes. The close relation between dietetics and food preparation is 
indicated on the chart as well as the connection between sanitation 
and all cleansing processes. Home sanitation demands clean air, clean 
food, and clean surroundings. Neighborhood sanitation wil. determine 
the limits of family neglect, but within these limits the family is re- 
sponsible for its own health. Family safety from communicable dis- 
ease demands active interest in all questions of neighborhood sanita- 
tion, especially the disposal of waste. It is important that the father 
in the family lend his interest and assistance in these outside com- 
munity problems. 
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An important part of the work of the home conserver of health is 
the recording of the regular examinations made by physician and den- 
tist. Although the school is beginning to supply this service for the 
children, it is just as necessary to take physical inventories of the adult 
members of the family. 

The work of the woman as home accountant is perhaps, in America, 
the least understood and practiced of any of these functions. A family 
cannot be in a solvent condition with no definite records as to its con- 
sumption of economic goods. A system of keeping daily purchase rec- 
ords can be made simple enough to fit any condition of time or skill; 
but whatever system is used it is essential to record truthfully the pur- 
chases made. The price of a matinee ticket or the extravagance of a 
useless article of personal adornment must not appear to the eyes of the 
trusting man partner as an extra bill for meat or sugar. Neither can 
the man retain the confidence of the woman partner if he makes false 
expense returns against the family income. Such transactions are as 
dishonest under the family roof as in any more closely watched business 
house. 

It is necessary for the complete safety of the family that monthly 
summaries and yearly inventories, balance sheets and budgets, be worked 
out and agreed upon by both partners. All questions of the standards 
of the family life must be adjusted to the earning capacity of both family 
partners if these material considerations are not to overshadow con- 
tinually other phases of the family life. Both partners should fully 
understand and agree upon the conditions governing all savings, in- 
surance, properties, or other investments affecting family welfare. 

There is no question relating to home making which is attracting 
more attention in America than that of home finance. What other 
nations have done, our suddenly realized need for our own savings, and 
the efforts made by banks and other financial institutions, have induced 
a nation-wide campaign for the cultivation of thrift. The year 1916 
marks the 100th anniversary of the first Savings Bank in the United 
States. There is an opportunity for our banks to interest themselves 
more definitely in home finance, as only they have the machinery to 
cultivate certain capacities of the home accountant. 

The fifth function indicated is that of regulator of social activities. 
One of the needs in American home life today is a centralized authority 
which has the power to regulate the family behavior as regards social 
affairs. Although a large share of the details of all plans for recreation 
must fall on the mother partner, it is practically impossible for her 
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to succeed without the sympathetic support and assistance of the father 
who is familiar with the world of men. 

The economic waste of over amusement appears, not only in the ex- 
cessive proportion of the income claimed by amusements, but also in 
the waste of time and strength badly needed for important things. 
A definite amusement program for the family would correlate the ne- 
cessity for recreation, the conservation of time and health, and the 
proper budget allotment. Simple pleasures, open air excursions, infor- 
mational trips to many places of interest can be had for the cost of car- 
fare. A simple recreation schedule, alive and interesting, may be pro- 
ductive of invaluable family habits which so largely determine that 
complex thing we call social standing. 

One of the most satisfying functions of the mother manager is the 
teaching of her children. The mother teacher has a wealth of the 
most interesting material and the advantage of the first six years in 
the child’s life. It is important that definite working plans be made 
for the study and play periods. Better direction of the child’s home 
activities would make more frequent the really natural attainments 
now so often called exceptional and precocious. Both parents are re- 
sponsible for a more complete union of the child’s activities in the 
home with those of the church, school, or recreation center. 

Emphasis should be laid on training the ideality of childhood. The 
child who has had an opportunity to live in an imaginative world at 
the time when he was acquiring many of the facts of a material exist- 
ence and has learned to idealise common things, has an ability to soften 
the sterner realities of life. Thought habits about fairies and other 
good invisible forces may also lead to a basic comprehension for re- 
ligious faith. Also whatever parents desire their children to preserve 
of family traditions of race and heritage must be taught as a supple- 
mentary education to that given in church, school, or civic center. 

Finally, the woman partner is almost wholly responsible for creating 
the home atmosphere, that intangible resultant of the physical, mental, 
and moral states, that pulling together of all the family effort to reach 
the proper home spirit. This crowning success of the woman’s effort 
must have the foundation of successful performance, either personally 
or directed, of all the other functions. 

The thing which lives the longest in the memories of the succeeding 
generation is the home atmosphere, a subtle pervading influence, giving 
confidence and sympathy for living and work, reacting on family am- 
bition and loyalty, and is the outward expression of family happiness. 
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READY-MADE AND HOMEMADE CLOTHING 


CHARLOTTE GIBBS BAKER 


The purpose of this article is to give some added discussion of the 
relative values, and some added data on the comparative costs of ready 
made and homemade garments. Clothing made by dressmaker, tailor, 
or seamstress will not be discussed. 

In considering economy in clothing one must consider cost of material, 
time required for making, satisfaction obtained from wearing the gar- 
ment, and the length of life of the same. In comparing the cost of the 
ready-made garment with the homemade too often the cost of the 
material alone is compared with the cost of the garment purchased. 
Although it is difficult for the woman at home to put an actual money 
value on her time, she may by careful study determine which things it 
is most economical to do herself and which to hire done for her. Sew- 
ing done at the expense of nerves when one is worn out with the care of 
children, may in the end prove extravagant. On the other hand if 
one sews easily and quickly, it may be economy to hire a dish washer 
and make one’s own best dresses. 

While the garment carefully made at home may have a daintier and 
better finish it often has not the style of the one ready made. Often 
the homemade dress does not turn out quite as was expected while 
with the ready-made the finished product may be examined before 
purchasing. On the other hand, it may not be possible to find in the 
ready-made dress just the material and design suitable for certain 
demands; or one may not have a figure suited to the stock designs on 
the market. Again, although the standard of ready-made clothing 
has improved in the last few years, there is often much to be desired in 
workmanship and materials. 

In the study of which this is a report, certain garments were bought 
and then duplicates, exact as far as it was possible, made. In all cases 
the garments purchased were chosen with care to obtain the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and workmanship to be had for a moderate price. When- 
ever they could be obtained garments bearing the Consumers League 
label, guaranteeing to the makers healthful working conditions and a 
fair living wage, were bought. With one or two exceptions garments 
and materials were chosen from regular stock, not at bargain sales or 
from remnant counters. 

The figures given are mostly those for under garments although 
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the writer has some data for dresses and waists. Only a few definite 
figures will be given, though the conclusions are drawn from many 
more. In each case the ready-made garment was purchased, then the 
amount of material required to duplicate it carefully calculated and 
chosen. Practically all the work was done by machine, as it was so 
done on the garments purchased. 


Combination drawers and corset Cover............. 00sec eee cece eeeees $1.75 

Materials to duplicate, long cloth, simple embroidery insertion, and Zion 
Ns ctienckncccddedcicecdpadceneanenssestenenanaebens 1.86 

BD Se Fe cnc c ccc cccccccccnavecqheneseséecncsdeeseedes 6 hours 


This garment was more elaborately trimmed than those given below. 
Any profit from making this garment would have to be in the form of 
satisfaction and increased wearing quality, and it is doubtful how much 
of either there would be. 


Combination drawers and corset COVEr............cccccceccccesecceeeees $1.00 
Materials to duplicate, muslin, simple embroidery edge, and beading. ...... .90 
ee I ONE Ha canccceccccaveccctsntecnnenesccsenesasaeess 4 hours 


In this case the garment was much simpler and there was more profit 
in making. 


Combination, marked down because soiled... ... 0.0.2.0... ccc ceeeeeeees $.75 
Materials to duplicate, long cloth and beading...................0000eees .70 
ee I danconscccossaccedcctavcneveiesscotndepesens 3 hours 


The material of this garment was good; there was no trimming except 
a lace beading around neck and armholes. One’s time is not well paid 
in making this. 

The following group of garments shows the balance of profit a little 
more on the side of the homemade articles. 


PD is cccdesbhadecstasieasnisscsenseesekiaeedhinsiebankene $2.25 
Materials to duplicate, nainsook, embroidery insertion and lace edge... ..... 1.40 
ee ee Ee I sa dncc cc nasccunsdvssondetensenscbensdaseece 5 hours 


With very little trimming the fine material required some hand work. 


conan stcccdacndhchensbemsdbes 6ceseedwtdesehistcoseudaenl $1.00 
Material to duplicate, long cloth and scalloped tape.................60005 .60 
aks cen ccuntcecccaercaweseesssoccnbeetienabassneune 14 hours 


The trimming here is almost a negligible quantity. 
From these and other figures obtained it would seem that one saves 
more money in making the plain garments of good material than in 
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making the more elaborate lace trimmed ones, even when one buys good 
quality in the fancy ready-made articles. The following figures for a 
fancy waist seem to show this to be true also. 


i thiskiatedencnetns Sasdacdenabenawnshvaseeeseneenenand $10.00 

Materials to duplicate, lace, georgette crepe, chiffon, silk, beading, buttons, 
Ce Sr mere ne cer eer 8.30 

cr cvehankvnewbnekaseresuesdanhecnaseasaes 17 hours 


The waist was bought early in the season from new stock, was well 
made, and pretty. Ten cents an hour is not much remuneration for 
the kind of work required to make a waist of this sort, and unless one is 
fairly well skilled there is no question that the effect of the ready-made 
waist would be better than that of the homemade. 

While figures show that, with good buying, colored wash dresses 
may be purchased for about as little as one can make them for, there 
is greater added satisfaction from homemade garments of this sort 
than from undergarments. The shrinking and fading is often serious 
in the ready-made dress, and, by careful choice of material and proper 
care, may be avoided in the homemade. It is of course possible to 
obtain high grade ready-made dresses, but one pays enough for them to 
make it profitable for the woman who sews well to make her own, unless 
her time is of greater value for something else. 

By buying carefully out of season or at remnant and bargain sales 
one may often save, both on ready-made garments and on materials. 
One should know, however, just what will be needed, and not be led 
astray by apparent bargains which will not fill one’s demands. 

There are, of course, on the market many garments of very poor 
material, trimmed and over trimmed with cheap lace, so made that with 
the first washing they go to pieces. These are not considered in this 
article. For the busy woman who wants simple garments of good 
material there is little saving in making them at home. If one has 
unlimited time and wishes to spend it in putting hand work on one’s 
clothes the problem is a different one, for that sort of work is expensive 
to buy. On waists and dresses it is often the touch of hand work which 
gives distinction, and a comparatively inexpensive dress may in this 
way be given exclusiveness. 

The possibilities of the market will in many cases determine how one 
shall buy, the city shopper always having the advantage over her small 
town sister. In any case, however, all considerations must be carefully 
balanced, and each must determine for herself how she shall buy. 
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THE HOMEMADE FLYTRAP 


Entomologists of the U. S. Dept. of Agr. have made tests with a 
homemade flytrap which has proved to be the most effective device 
of the kind for catching flies at creameries, in butcher shops, in barns, 
and in and around houses. This trap also is excellent for outdoor use, 
especially near insanitary privies and other places where flies gather 
and breed. It has the advantage of being inexpensive and easy to make, 
handle, and keep in repair, 





(A) Hoops forming frame at bottom. (B) Hoops forming frame at top. (C) Top of 
trap, made of barrel head. (D) Strips around door. (E) Door frame. (F) Screen on 
door. (G) Button holding door. (H) Screen on outside of trap. (J) Strips on side of 
trap between hoops. (J) Tips of these strips projecting to form legs. (K) Cone. (L) 
United edges of screen forming cone. (M) Aperture at apex of cone. 


The trap pictured is 24 inches in height, with a diameter inside the 
hoops of 18 inches. The cone of wire inside the trap is 22 inches high. 

The bottom frame of the trap is made by fitting two flat barrel hoops 
one inside the other so that the inside diameter is 18 inches. The 
upper part of the frame is made in the same way, but a round board 
is fitted tightly into the hoops to form the top. In the top board a 
hole 10 inches square is cut. Parallel to the sides of this opening and 
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about an inch from them should be nailed half-inch strips. Into these 
little jambs should be fitted a screened frame which should be held 
tightly in place by wooden buttons, 

To make the cage, nail 12 or 14 mesh screen wire 24 inches wide 
around the top and the bottom, and wire or solder the lap, so that no 
flies can escape. Outside the screen nail to the top and the bottom 
frames at equal intervals four 25-inch laths or strips of wood, allowing 
them to project 1 inch at the bottom to form legs for the trap and leave 
for the flies an entrance into the cone. 

The cone for a trap of this size should be 22 inches high and of such 
a diameter at the bottom that it fits exactly inside the lower hoop, to 
which it should be closely tacked. In making the cone it is easiest to 
experiment with a large sheet of stiff paper until a cone of the right 
size has been made. This paper when cut will be a pattern for cutting 
the wire screening. An easy way to make this pattern is to use a semi- 
circle of paper with a radius of 24 inches. It will take about two-thirds 
of such a semicircle to make the pattern for a cone of the size described. 

Before inserting the cone, make a small hole at the point or apex, 
through which the flies can craw] into the trap. 

To bait the trap, place beneath the cone, on a flat saucer or a piece 
of board, banana skins, sirup, meat, or other foods which seem to at- 
tract flies. The flies will fly upward from the bait into the cone and 
continue until they go through the small hole into the cage. To remove: 
the flies from the cage, scald them and pour them out of the opening 
at the top. 


BREAKAGE OF JARS IN CANNING 


The Office of Extension Work, North and West, States Relations 
Service, suggests that breakage of jars is due to such causes as— 

1. Overpacking jars. Corn, pumpkin, peas, lima beans, and sweet 
potatoes expand in processing. Do not fill the jars quite full. 

2. Placing cold jars in hot water, or vice versa. As soon as the jars 
are filled with hot sirup or hot water, place immediately in the canner. 

3. If top cracks during sterilization, or when lever is forced down, 
the wire bail was too tight. 

4. In steam canner, having too much water in the canner. Water 
should not come above the platform. 
5. Cold draft striking jars when they are removed from the canner. 




















EDITORIALS 


The Annual Meeting. Perhaps the American Home Economics As- 
sociation has never held a meeting that yielded more general satisfac- 
tion to all present than the Annual Meeting in Ithaca, N. Y., June 28 
to July 2. With an attendance of nearly three hundred, with each ses- 
sion holding meetings in addition to the general sessions, with groups 
of social workers, of teachers and of journalists holding conferences, the 
only drawback seemed to be too many attractions for different places 
at the same time. One difficulty in arranging programs for Home 
Economics meetings seems to lie in the fact that not only does Home 
Economics touch upon so many subjects, but most Home Economics 
workers are equally interested in different phases of the work. When, 
for example, discussions of methods of social work with leaders like Miss 
Winifred Gibbs and Miss Winslow, and conferences on science led by 
Dr. Ruth Wheeler, and including Dr. Langworthy, Dr. Dubois, and 
others who are actually doing research work, are held in adjoining 
rooms it is difficult for one who sees the great value and importance of 
each to choose where to go. 

Miss Van Rensselaer and her co-workers found it a serious problem 
to provide rooms for the many conferences; yet in these very gatherings 
lay much of the inspiration and help gained from the meeting. 

The program was carried out practically as announced. The few 
who could not be present sent papers. The session on Journalism was 
particularly fortunate in this way, since it had many speakers, and only 
one failed to respond by presence or paper. 

Interspersed with the meetings were excursions to the many interest- 
ing places in the region. The breakfast announced on the program for 
Sunday morning was served in the woods cafeteria fashion, a plan for a 
picnic new to most of the guests. 

“Omelet and Oatmelia” proved not only a “lamentable” but a de- 
lectable tragedy. Those of the cast who came back from their vaca- 
tion to present it must have felt rewarded for their efforts by the mani- 
fest pleasure of the audience and by the substantial contribution that 
was earned for the Richards Memorial Fund. 
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Moving pictures and a daily singing school gave further opportunity 
for recreation. 

The hospitality of Cornell was as generous as ever, and “still we 
gazed and still the wonder grew”’ that in addition to the regular work of 
the year so much could be planned and so delightfully carried out for 
the inspiration and entertainment of those at the meeting. 

At the close of the Ithaca meeting a number went to New York and 
attended the meeting of the Association held in connection with the 
N. E. A. 

A report of these meetings and as many of the papers as possible will 
be given in succeeding numbers of the JOURNAL. 





Dean Marion Talbot of the University of Chicago who was elected 
president of the Association for the coming year telegraphed her appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred but, to the great regret of the Association, 
her inability to serve. 

Miss Van Rensselaer continues as president until a new election by the 
Council is completed. 
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Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
Journat or Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


The Adolescent Period—Its Features and 
Management. By Louis Starr, M.D. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany, 1915, pp. 211. $1.00. 


With simple diction, unencumbered by 
unnecessary technicalities, the author has 
presented a very valuable book for teachers, 
parents, physicians, and social workers. 
Chapters are devoted to the Growth, and 
the Development of Muscle Power, Physical 
Education, The Diseases of Adolescence, 
The Faults and Criminal Tendencies of 
Adolescents, Menstruation, and Sexual 
Enlightenment. 

While no special reference is made, there 
is a strong suggestion that the inspiration 
of the writer is to be found in the first volume 
of Stanley Hall’s work on Adolescence. 

From the standpoint of teachers, it is 
unfortunate that no bibliography is ap- 
pended, and foot notes are almost entirely 
omitted. There is little to indicate the 
authority for some of the statements which 
are made, about which there may be differ- 
ences of opinion. As a brief compend, how- 
ever, upon the important subject of adoles- 
cence, it is to be recommended as unusually 
meritorious. 


Nostrums and Quackery. Articles on the 
Nostrum Evil and Quackery Reprinted, 
with Additions and Modifications, from 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association. (Second Edition.) Chicago: 
American Medical Association Press, 1912, 
pp. 708. $1.50. 


This volume, which is the final result of 
the agitation started ten years or more ago 
by the American Medical Association and 


a similar campaign in Collier’s Magazine 
and which embodies also many of the results 
obtained by the Bureau of Chemistry, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, in their studies of 
proprietary medicine and the like, gives a 
remarkably clear picture of the business of 
quackery and nostrums. Well on to a 
hundred so-called cures and as many pro- 
prietary medicines and toilet articles are 
taken up by name and the methods and 
materials used by their promoters are in 
most cases plainly shown. The very com- 
prehensive index makes it possible to refer 
at once to any particular person or article 
in which one may chance to be interested. 

The teacher not infrequently has need for 
data on such subjects in order to answer the 
questions which are put to her regarding 
some proprietary articles and alleged diet 
cures. 


Water Purification Plants and their Opera- 
tion. By Mitton F. Stern. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1915, pp. 258. 
$2.50. 


This book is valuable as a reference book 
for Home Economics students in Public Hy- 
giene and Laundry work. The description 
of the purification plants and the necessary 
scientific processes connected with their 
management is given in a way to be readily 
understood by the student. ‘To make the 
book more readable to those not intimately 
connected with water purification plants, a 
chapter has been added on the natural 
chemistry of water showing the derivation 
of its chemical constituents from the geologi- 
cal formations with which it comes in con- 
tact.” 

The simple experiments for the analysis 
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of water and the determination of its hard- 
ness, such as Home Economics students may 
perform in connection with the laboratory 
work in Household Chemistry or Laundry, 
are given. 

The reviewer believes that while it is a 
valuable book to be reserved as a reference 
book in a public library or a general library 
of a college or technical school it would not 
be expedient to purchase it for a special 
Home Economics Department library as the 
same material may be found in less technical 
and less expensive books. 


The Means and Methods of Agricultural 
Education. Apert H. Leake. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1915, pp. xxiii + 273. $2.00. 


This volume, which is one of the series of 
prize papers made possible by the generosity 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, con- 
tains a chapter on “The Woman on the 
Farm” and occasional references to the 
teaching of Home Economics subjects in 
agricultural schools. The information given 
on these topics summarizes the usually ac- 
cepted theories regarding the value of special 
training for women in domestic subjects, 
but the amount of space devoted to it 
hardly seems in proportion to its recognized 
importance. 


The Wheat Industry, For Use in Schools. 
N. A. BENGSTON AND DENEE GRIFFITH. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915, pp. xiii-+ 331. 


This little volume, which belongs to the 
Industrial Series, has brought together the 
main features of wheat production and dis- 
tribution in different parts of the world. 
As the first chapter says, it is an industrial 
story of wheat, and though intended pri- 
marily for students, may be of interest to 
others. While it is full of accurate and use- 
ful information, the reader can not help 
wishing that at least the more picturesque 
parts of the material had been presented in 
somewhat more readable form. 
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Holy Earth. Lrserty Hype Battey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915, pp. 
171. Price $1.00. 


The Holy Earth is the first of a series of 
Background Books in which Professor Bailey 
“will present from time to time, in small 
books, his personal expressions on the im- 
portant and interesting subjects to which 
he has devoted his life.” This book might 
well be selected as supplemental reading or 
for the study of essays in High Schools. 

It is refreshing to find such enthusiasm for 
the beauty of form and color in a perfect 
apple, potato, or pumpkin, and to meet the 
plea for the education of the young in the 
appreciation of the fruits of the earth. 

The chapter on daily fare is recommended 
to students of dietetics. 

Those who are trying to help the exten- 
sion of Home Economics into the rural 
regions, and especially those who are con- 
nected with reformatory and industrial work, 
will find much in this volume to interest 
them. The pioneers who are especially 
fortunate in being able to take part in the 
founding of a new institution should read 
particularly the section on “A Forest Back- 
ground for a Reformatory.” 

For all who seek rest in reading, this 
tribute to the Holy Earth will be a delight 
and refreshment. 


Tobacco. By Bruce Fixx. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1915, pp. 123. $0.50. 


Mr. Fink, Professor of Botany in Miami 
University, Indiana, gives a scientist’s pro- 
test against the increasing use of tobacco in 
schools and colleges and especially depre- 
cates the popular form of college entertain- 
ment—the “Smoker” now so commonly 
given to bring together the students of each 
department and, even for the purpose of help- 
ing the president of the university to learn 
to know his boys. 

It is, however, the chapter on food and 
diet, showing the relation of diet to the desire 
for tobacco or other stimulant which should 
interest Home Economics teachers. For 
this chapter alone the book should be in 
every cooking room. As Professor Fink em- 
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phasizes, the mother must guard her boy 
through proper diet, as well as character 
building, in his earliest years. 


Early American Craftsmen. By WALTER A. 
Dyer. New York: The Century Co., 
1915, pp. xv + 387. $2.40. 


This readable and well-illustrated book 
serves the double purpose of acting as guide 
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to the collector of Americana and of intro- 
ducing to the reader the personality of some 
of the leading early craftsmen of this country, 
prominent among them Duncan Phyfe, 
furniture maker; the Willards and Thomases, 
of clock-making fame; the picturesque Baron 
Stiegel; Paul Revere; and some of the minor 
potters, furniture makers, and others. The 
bibliography also suggests attractive books 
not known to the general reader. 


EXCHANGES 


The bulk of instruction a girl gets, both 
at home and in the domestic training classes 
of the schools, only emphasizes her idea that 
if she knows how to make chicken terrapin, 
and what kind of curtains are suitable for 
casement and what for French windows, she 
“knows her business.” That is, the training 
she gets is almost entirely in manipulations 
and processes, in recipes and formulae and 
“ways.” It is rule-of-thumb instruction. 
It concerns itself very little with principles. 
It does not aim to arouse the imagination, or 
to set the mind to work on the succession 
of problems each day turns up. [Is this 
a 

The very first essential in any efficient 
system of domestic training must be to break 
up the idea that it is a collection of fixed 
ways of doing things; to train the mind of 
the girl to attack it openly; to arouse in- 


terest in experimenting, in fitting work to 
her needs, and ways to her particular situa- 
tion. . 

The experience in the modern factory or 
shop develops certain qualities, and drives 
in certain ideas much needed in housekeep- 
ing. It demonstrates that order is not an 
external, artifical condition cultivated because’ 
of a fear of what people will think if you are 
disorderly, but that it is a law on which re- 
sults depend, and without which neither 
utility nor beauty is possible. It drives 
home the reasons for promptness, exactness, 
consideration of others.—Jda Tarbell in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Probably the most effective way to pre- 
vent our boys and girls from using slang at 
home would be to make it a required subject 
of study at school.—The Youth’s Companion. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y. On the fifth of May, there gathered 
at the State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N. Y., the teachers of household arts and 
sciences of the seven state normal schools. 
This meeting was suggested by the teachers 
themselves, and carried out through the 
efforts of Miss Marion S. Van Liew, head 
of the department in the State College. 
The sessions were chiefly discussions with 
Mrs. Anna C. Hedges Talbot, State Di- 
rector, concerning new phases of teaching 
household arts and sciences, and methods of 
improving the normal school courses in the 
state. 

This meeting, the first of this nature in 
the state, is now established as an annual 
gathering. 


Drexel Institute announces that it can 
admit only 384 freshman to the regular 
Day Courses in The Engineering School, 
The School of Domestic Science and Arts, 
and The Secretarial School in the fall of 
1916. On June 5 the Committee on Admis- 
sions and Credits had on file 154 applica- 
tions for these courses alone. It is now in 
correspondence with over 1731 students who 
are interested in such work. The 1915- 
1916 registration totaled 785 regular day 
students and 1525 evening students. 

The Institute exists primarily for the 
people of Greater Philadelphia, but students 
from other communities are also received. 
It is necessary to consider all applicants 
strictly in the order of their application. 

Two and four year courses, and extension 
and evening courses in domestic science and 
arts are offered. 


The Second Inter-municipal Confer- 
ence on the School Lunch Problem was 
held in Boston on May 5 and 6, 1916. 


The program included: 

Popular Education as to Diet, Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean, Simmons College; Ap- 
plication of Dietary Standards to the Needs 
of the Normal Child, Percy Goldthwait 
Stiles, Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology, Har- 
vard University; Some Social Aspects of 
School Feeding, Edward F. Brown, Executive 
Secretary, New York School Lunch Com- 
mittee; Public Health and Food Education, 
William Eustis Brown, C. P. H., Instructor, 
School for Health Officers, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; The Importance of School Lunches in 
Establishing Standards of Value-received for 
Food Expenditures, William Morse Cole, As- 
sociate Professor of Accounting, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University; Cost of Educating the Underfed 
Child, Ira S. Wile, M.D., Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City; Surveying a School 
Lunch System, Alice C. Boughton, Member 
of Staff, Cleveland Survey; Administrative 
Problems under Public Control, Emma Smed- 
ley, Superintendent of School Lunches, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and School Lunch Values: 
The Point of Focus, Mrs. Mary H. Moran, 
Director, School Lunch Department, Wo- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
Boston. 

It is hoped that these papers may soon 
be published in a condensed form and so 
made available for the many interested in 
the school lunch problem. 


Home Economics in Oklahoma. The 
popularity of Home Economics in the schools 
of the West is indicated by the fact that it is 
necessary to double for next year the domes- 
tic science and domestic art accommoda- 
tions of the Oklahoma College for Women, 
located at Chickasha. This is one of the 
few exclusively girls’ schools in the West 
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maintained by the state. Four hundred 
and eleven girls were enrolled last year. 
Attendance showed an increase of 176 per 
cent in two years. Students are required to 
take work in household economics, and they 
are encouraged to take work in piano and 
voice by being given individual lessons with- 
out tuition charge. By applying scientific 
management to the dormitories, the state 
furnishes the very best in board and room 
for $16.00 per month. 


New York City Public Schools. Miss 
Margaret L. M. Holt, Assistant Director of 
Home Economics in the New York City 
schools, has been appointed acting director 
since the death of Mrs. Mary E. Williams, 
that took place on February 12, 1916. 

Mrs. Williams had been in poor health 
about four years, but was much better when 
she was suddenly stricken with the bron- 
chial pneumonia that proved fatal in a few 
days. 

Mrs. Williams was one of the pioneers in 
the Home Economics movement, especially 
that branch of it which was interested in 
the development of the work in public 
schools. She was one of the first teachers 
of the subject in the New York City schools 
and was made Director in 1896. The work 
grew rapidly under her leadership until at 
the time of her death there were 233 kit- 
chens with 238 teachers in the elementary 
schools, kitchens in eleven high schools, with 
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22 teachers; and classes in both evening and 
vacation schools. 

A further account of her work will appear 
in a later issue of the JourNAL. 


Brief Notes. Mrs. J. C. Gawler, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, is to succeed Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson as Chairman of the Home 
Economics Department of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Alice D. Feuling has resigned from 
her position as Dean of Women and Direc- 
tor of Home Economics in Lombard College. 


The JourNat will be glad to be informed 
of any changes of positions for the coming 
year. Often questions come that can be 
answered only if we have full and correct 
records. 


A typewritten pamphlet on Feeding the 
Family of Small Income, prepared under the 
auspices of the New England Home Eco- 
nomics Association, may be obtained for 
25 cents at the headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 


Some of the study topics for 1916 of the 
Ohio Farm Women’s Clubs are: Garden 
herbs and their uses; Potatoes, nutritive 
value and varieties; Handy kitchens; Babies, 
summer care—prenatal care; Country school 
sanitation; Family government. The study 
plans and articles bearing on these topics 
are published in The Ohio Farmer, under 
whose direction these clubs are organized. 





